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When the G.B.I. was founded in 1843 by the Rev. 
David Laing, one of his main objectives was to “assist 


FA M LY in distress and old age, those governesses whose . 
exertions for their parents, or families, had prevented . 

T D U S T them from making provision for their own old age.’» | . 
For many years this has been the chief concern of | ) 

the G.B.I. Financial help, homes, home comforts, | 
holidays, personal service and regular visiting, wire- § |: 
less sets, library subscriptions, and other benefits are 


now given, not only to governesses, but also to women 
private teachers. 



















It is always a responsibility. But with the 
coming of the Trustee Investments Act the 
position becomes more onerous. 
Trustees will be able, and may be expected, 
to invest the funds to the extent permitted 
by the Act, in Ordinary Shares. To the Trustee’s 


anes ab of a ak a a CUCU Ss 


’ 
present armoury of talents, must now be added GOVERNESSES BEN EVOLENT 
an expert knowledge of equity investment and the ability INSTITUTION 
to manage a complicated system of book-keeping. (for the tenefit of Governesses and private teachers) 
Help, however, is no further away than the nearest branch 
of the Westminster Bank, where the Manager will give 39 BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 


you full information about services of the Trustee Department. 


> WESTMINSTER BANK | 


LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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PORTRAIT OF 
THE WEEK 


By ANTHONY HADEN-GUEST 


Tue theft of the Goya Wellington from a 
commanding position in the National Gallery 
spotlights for British benefit the emergence of a 
new international racket—the ransom of works 
of art. The recent figures are startling, as if the 
thieves are only now becoming aware .of the 
scope of their opportunities. 


So far, this year, two million pounds’ worth of 
paintings have vanished in the south of France; 
in July, ten canvases, value £300,000, were taken 
from a private collection in Pittsburgh, USA; 
Germany reports. the loss in one year of works 
to a value of £4,200,000, including a Griinewald 
and a Michelangelo; in April, four paintings, 
valued at £9,000, were taken from Montacute, 
Somerset, amongst them a Reynolds and a 
Gainsborough 


This is not the work of art maniacs, like Bogos- 
lawsky, who in 1939 stole a Watteau ‘to restore 
it; nor of militant patriots, like the Irish who 
raided the Lane Bequest, or Vicenzo Peruggia, 
who exactly half a century ago smuggled the 
Mona Lisa back to Italy. The paintings are taken, 
their destruction is threatened, and ransom money 
is demanded. That’s all; an infinitely more com- 
pact form of kidnapping. Nor would it seem that 
we can count on the esihetic compunction of 
thieves like those who left a detritus after the 
Pittsburgh haul of a holed Matisse and two irre- 
parably damaged Picassos. 

Art-napping is the direct result of a continu- 
ously mushrooming art boom, which has given 
paintings a value-weight ratio equivalent to that 
of hashish, diamonds or gold. In 1959 the New 
York Times pointed out that while the Industrial 
Index had risen 15 per cent., in that same year, 
the values of Cézanne and Renoir had appreciated 
by 80 per cent. And the inflation continues. 
Sotheby’s turnover has risen from £5,756,742 in 
1959, through £6,876,460 in 1960, to this year’s 
£8,449,761. And six weeks ago the Monet Pont 
d'Argenteuil realised £105,000 in Paris. The works 
of painters of post-war fame, like de Stiéel, have 
started changing hands at five times the price of 
a few years ago. 

Holding paintings to ransom scores over hold- 
ing people in every conceivable way. They are 
easy game, to steal, to stow inconspicuously away. 
The public wrath will be moved by a kidnapping, 
but essentially the payment or non-payment re- 
mains a private decision. But the pressures which 
are aroused by the threat to a great painting are 
enormous, not only from art-lovers, but from 
those who find some sort of national prestige in- 
vested in her masterpieces—the Wellington por- 
trait is a case in point. And who has the authority 
to withhold money, and destroy the paintings by 
proxy? As the Mayor of Aix said, ‘No price can 
be too high to get the Cézannes back safe.’ 


Nor are the sentences for the two crimes com- 
parable. Kidnapping in France, and in some states 
in the US, is automatically a capital offence; here 
it is punishable by seven years. Art-napping can- 
not at the moment be prosecuted with anything 
like the same rigour. (An academic point, since 
there have been no recent arrests. Peruggia, inci- 
dentally, got one year and fifteen days for his 
one year’s tenure of the Mona Lisa.) 


As long as there are great rewards, paintings 
will attract predators. The only answer lies in a 
complete rethinking of gallery security. Curiously 
enough, I spoke about the implications of the 
recent robberies, with Sir Johm Rothenstein, a 
few hours before the theft of the Goya. It appears 
that the Tate are considering new-methods of 
prevention. There may not be much: time. Once 
an idea has occurred to the criminal community, 
they do not forget it. 
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THE WALL 


1 p barbed wire is coming down in Berlin and 
the bricks are going up in its place; so much 
for Communist talk of ‘temporary’ measures on 
the sector borders. Meanwhile, though everybody 
says that there must be negotiations, there is no 
sign that negotiations are about to begin, and we 
still await any statement from the West, even 
in the most general terms, of what we are pre- 
pared to negotiate about and what we require in 
return for what. The Earl of Home has said that 
no poker-player reveals his cards; he might have 
added that a poker-player who neither shows his 
high cards nor bluffs on the low ones is apt to 
lose the hand. 

The sum total of Western activity since the 
crisis began is pitifully small. The tumultuous 
reception given to Vice-President Johnson on his 
visit to Berlin, and to the token reinforcements 
of the American forces on their arrival, showed 
how eagerly the people of Berlin had awaited 
some demonstration, however symbolic, that the 
West had something to offer them besides words. 
Added to these gestures, the belated visit to the 
city of Dr. Adenauer, after his deplorable lapse 
last week in attacking Herr Brandt in so crude 
and offensive a fashion, and the formal protest 
by the Western commanders, now leave nothing 
more to be done except everything. Matters are 
not helped by the current debate on Bizerta at the 
United Nations, in which the Allies can be so 
easily shown to be divided, and will go on so 
appearing until President de Gaulle abandons 
his increasingly unhelpful impersonation of 
Louis XIV. And in the middle of it all, the 
United States Congress has cut and restricted 
President Kennedy’s foreign aid programme. 
In the East, things are serious, but not hopeless. 
In the West. . . 

What now? It would be helpful, to start with, 
if it were generally recognised that there is in fact 
no Berlin crisis. There is an East German crisis, 
and it is that which has caused the present 
trouble. Nothing as far as international politics 
is concerned has changed in the position of West 
Berlin, or Federal Germany, for a decade. What 
has changed is the situation in Soviet-occupied 


Germany, the rulers of which have so abjectly 
failed to keep their State viable. Conditions in 
Soviet-occupied Germany had become so bad, 
and the government’s hold on the inhabitants 
so precarious, that it was necessary for Khrush- 
chev to do two things as a matter of urgency; 
one was to stop up the hole in the Iron 
Curtain and the other was to do some- 
thing to shore up the rapidly crumbling position 
of the Ulbricht regime. By sealing the sector 
boundaries he has achieved the first; by his 
promised peace treaty he hopes to achieve the 
second. 

But if the threat to world peace was in fact 
caused by the East German crisis, will not the 
threat disappear when the East German crisis is 
solved? That is what too many in the West seem 
to-want to believe, just as before the last war there 
was a desperate longing to believe that Hitler’s 
demands would be satisfied with the subjugation 
of one more free State each time. Such. wish- 
fulfillers forget that a situation like the German 
one does not, and cannot, remain static, and— 
more important—that the appetites of dictators 
do grow by what they feed on. If Khrushchev 
gets away with it this time, if West Berlin does 
become an entirely sealed-off enclave, access to 
which from the West is dependent upon the East 
German puppet government, it will not be long 
before an incident is manufactured to provide 
an excuse for the further restrictions of West 
Berlin’s freedom, and before those restrictions 
are followed by more severe ones, until in time 
only one more incident is required for the Allies 
to be faced with the choice of losing West Berlin 
entirely or deliberately launching full-scale 
nuclear war. 

‘If Khrushchev gets away with it’: but how are 
we to stop him getting away with it? Because he 
has so consistently out-manceuvred the West that 
we are-continually in the position of having to 
accept his demands or start the fighting, it looks 
as if we cannot. But this appearance is decep- 
tive; we can stop him if, without any more delay, 
we put forward proposals for the future of Ber- 
lin and Germany which meet his expressed 
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demands, while resisting the real demands that 
lie behind them; we would thus achieve what 
chess-players call Zugzwang, in which for the 
opponent to make any move at all weakens his 
_ position. 

What Khrushchev says he wants (as opposed 
to what he actually wants, which is of course the 
incorporation of West Berlin into Soviet-occupied 
territory) is, in effect, the recognition of Eastern 
Germany and the Oder-Neisse line, The paralys- 
ing effect of the Federal elections as the Chancel- 
lor was asked on his visit to Berlin: why couldn't 
the elections be postponed?) on a Western policy 
that has committed itself to Dr. Adenauer’s 
re-election has unfortunately precluded the 
acceptance of either demand. 

In return, however, we ought to have some 
demands of our own. The proposal to make Ber- 
lin the headquarters of the United Nations is 
only one possibility, though it offers . many 
advantages: some of the neutralist delegates 
might have a salutary shock if they could 
actually see the reality of Soviet dictatorship, and 
the ‘face’ Khrushchev would lose among the 
uncommitted by any pressure he thereafter tried 
to bring upon West Berlin might stay him. 

But this radical move is not the only one open 
to us; it is not even the most radical. We have 
not, for instance, heard of disengagement for a 
long time, chiefly because Mr. Khrushchev 
seemed to have lost interest in it. The neutral- 
isation of the whole of Germany in return for 
unification in freedom should not be ruled out 
solely on the grounds that Dr. Adenauer is 
against it; if the West were to override the 
Chancellor (and it should be remembered that, 
despite appearances to the contrary, Dr. 
Adenauer is not immortal) and offer some such 
plan, it might well put Mr. Khrushchev in the 
position of having to reject what he has been 
claiming he wants. Or, again, we might offer 
recognition of the East German regime on con- 
dition that the Ulbricht terror be replaced by a 
milder, Gomulka-style Communism. 

But what is imperative is that the Communists 
be presented soon with some Western proposal, 
even if it were merely a proposal for a conference 
at which we could put forward a general plan 
for Berlin and Germany. The situation we must 
always work towards is that in which the Com- 
munists can only upset the status quo by the 
resort to force; serious proposals for the future 
of Germany which give Mr. Khrushchev at any 
rate a good deal of what he says he wants would 
go a long way towards bringing about such a 
situation, At the moment, however, we appear 
to be going no way at all towards any situation. 
The initiative has been for too long with our 
enemies; it is high time we took it ourselves. 


After the Expulsion 


T* leaders of the TUC have clearly decided, 
and not before time, that their years of 
shameful inactivity in the face of the Com- 
munists’ control of the Electrical Trades Union 
must be clearly seen to be over, With the 
single dissentient voice of the disastrous Mr. Ted 
Hill, the General Purposes Committee has recom- 
mended the union's expulsion from the TUC. It 
appears virtually certain that Congress, meeting 
next month at Southsea, will ratify this decision, 
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and probably by a very large majority, «since 
many even of the most Left-wing union leaders 
have been naively appalled by the state of affairs 
revealed by the ETU case and are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the damage it is doing to 
trade unionism as a whole. 

It has been made clear by the General Council 
that the door will be kept open for the ETU’s 
return as soon as it has cleared itself of its 
Communist corruption. The question remaining, 
therefore, is whether this move by the TUC 
will in fact help those struggling within the ETU 
to break the Communist grip on the union. The 
answer, surely, is that it will not do so by itself: 
indeed, that without a vigorous and unrelenting 
‘follow-up’ the expulsion itself may well help to 
entrench the Communists even more firmly. For 
one thing, the Communists can and will weep 
crocodile tears about the Council's action in 
recommending expulsion before the appeal 
against Mr. Justice Winn’s decision, and it is 
not impossible that some members may be.im- 
pressed even by so patently hypocritical an 
argument. But there is a more important con- 
sideration; the Communists are at this moment 
planning their course of action for the ETU 
executive election in September. Now, as the sur- 
vey of the ETU case published in the Spectator 
earlier this month showed clearly, the ‘safeguards’ 
against ballot-rigging for these elections intro- 
duced by the Communists are no safeguards at 
all; the fact that the votes are to be counted by 
independent scrutineers will not stop the votes 
they are to count being faked. And with the 
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withdrawal by the TUC of such (admittedly © 
limited) powers of supervision as they can exer- 7 
cise over this election, the field will be left clear 7 
to the Communists, quite apart from the inevit- © 


able Dunkirk spirit of solidarity which is bound § 
to arise in the ranks of the union thus cut off / 


from headquarters. 


More, therefore, is required from the TUC ; 
than expulsion. The Communists who control the | 


ETU have recently caused a circular giving their 
side of the case to be sent, at the union’s expense, 
to every member individually; the democratic 
opposition to them has no funds for such ac- 
tivity available. Could not the TUC now arrange 
for the facts of the case, impartially presented 
as a summary of Mr. Justice Winn’s judgment, 


to be sent at its expense to all members of the , 


union? Could it not, at the same time, send 
details of the candidates for the executive in 
each division of the union (for, as the Com- 
munists have arranged things, there can be no 
indication on the ballot-paper of which side 
any candidate is on)? The TUC, in short, should 
take an active part in the vital election; it need 
not actively campaign on behalf of the demo- 
cratic candidates, but merely undertake to en- 
sure that all sides of the case are presented to 
the members for them to judge the issues as they 
see fit. If this should in the event be tantamount 
to campaigning against the Communists. the 
Communists have only themselves to blame. But 
it seems all too likely that without some such 
participation the expulsion of the ETU will not 
serve its purpose. 


Through the Brandenburg 


From SARAH GAINHAM 


HE four-power status of Berlin has been dead 

for some years. Its burial took place, long 
after the demise, on Sunday, August 13. The 
testament of the deceased will be read in a few 
weeks’ time when the peace treaty with East 
Germany is signed by the countries of the 
Eastern bloc. Whatever it was Khrushchev 
wanted in November two years ago—probably 
simply to take his public’s eye off something 
quite unconnected with Berlin—the artificial 
fuss created then boomeranged on the head of 
Walter Ulbricht instead of directly back on the 
thrower. The stream of refugees, though constant, 
was then at a trickle compared with the imme- 
diate post-war years and 1953. Since then—the 
more promises of a peace treaty, a free city of 
West Berlin and the rest of the quite meaning- 
less claptrap, the more refugees; until they were 
a mass exodus of hundreds of thousands. They 
left homes, old people, familiar ways, and they 
left them knowing—nobody tried to hide it from 
them—that they would spend at least a year or 
so in crowded barrack-homes, that it would take 
them years to buy furniture and goods again, 
and that the young men would be conscripted. 
If the Russians had realised that their efforts to 
get their frontiers in Central Europe stabilised 
and sealed by official recognition would lead to a 
threat of collapse in the biggest industrial unit, 


Looking-Glass 


BERLIN 


outside of Russia, in the Eastern camp, they 
would probably have changed the line without 
batting an eyelid. Probably Ulbricht misled his 
masters for as long as he could. By the time the 
situation was clear for all to see, it was too late 
to withdraw the campaign. The really extra- 
ordinary ‘detail’ of the situation is the clarity 
with which the East Germans were able to judge 
the real meaning of the promises of this high- 
sounding peace treaty, ‘The Great Chance of 
Our Nation,’ ‘The Path to German Unity,’ 
and ‘The Way to Keep Our Socialist Achieve- 
ments,” for what they actually were: the closing 
of the one open door left in the Communist 
frontier. 

This understanding on the part of a. nation 
not renowned for its political acumen, nor for 
its concern for personal freedom, is the most 
decisively and doubly underlined comment on 
Communism that could possibly be made. AS 
usual, the West is neither making full use of 
an opportunity to impress this fact on the inex- 
perienced young nations who are quite naturally 
tempted to avail themselves of the only fully- 
documented form of economic and administra- 
tive planning that offers itself to their hands nor 
playing its hand over Berlin itself with much skill 
—if it can be said to be playing its hand at all. 

There are indications that East Germany is 
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in a worse mess than was even obviously the 
case. Even the comparatively coddled industrial 
skilled workers and technicians are in a state of 
constant disaffection; there are short strikes— 
perhaps they are better described as wildcat 
downing of tools—over small hitches on the 
factory floor. Now that the danger of workers 
quitting for the West is gone, the factory manage- 
ments and party activists will drop their kid-glove 
tactics and under severer discipline the temper 
of the workers may be expected to get suddenly 
and seriously worse. This new toughness was at 
once shown three days after the sector border was 
closed in the sharp command to the Youth 
Movement members—the best indoctrinated of 
the population—to parade for orders, even if 
they were on holiday. They are to be ‘encouraged’ 
to join the People’s Army where stiffening is 
badly needed; or to be put in as activists in 
heavy industrial plants where work discipline is 
poor—that is, to watch the older workmen. In 
this crisis a blockade on exports of industrial 
goods from the West, especially of steel, would 
be effective in a very short time, because one of 
the problems that the Communists have not 
solved is that of an elastic supply system for 
raw materials. This is not meant as a polemical 
comment; it is a problem the West, too, must 
tackle—planning without rigidity. East German 
plants tend to store huge stocks of raw materials, 
making shortages worse in non-priority factories 
and tying up capital. Then one small mishap, a 
lack of one material, a machine breaking down, 
can hold up production for hours or days with 
disproportionate ripples of dislocation in allied 
plants, transport, labour and, not least, ill-temper 
at all levels of staff. Up to now the cure for this 
rigidity and one of the reasons for the compara- 
tive efficiency of East German heavy industry 
was that supplies could usually be obtained 
quickly from Western Europe through the 
machinery of East-West German trade that lives 
on the lucrative fiction of ‘One Germany.’ It is 
not to be expected that West German industry 
will be willing to suffer the large losses of this 
commerce alone—that would have to be a 
common effort of the West. 

In agriculture, the farmers in the new co-opera- 
tives are tending, probably simply from lack of 
interest and not in any organised fashion, to 
stick to their promised eight-hour day. One does 
not have to be a peasant to know that even in 
mechanised agriculture this idea is nonsense. 
There are well-docuniented stories of cattle and 
pig losses, not only from breakdowns of the 
centralised transport of fodder, but from uncon- 
cern among the farmers as well. It is true that 
the wide, poor areas, at any rate of Brandenburg, 
lend themselves to co-operative and mechanised 
farming; but both machinery and mechanics are 
short and where harvesters break down, as 
machines do, instead of improvising a repair 
until the tractor-station mechanic-can get there, 
the tendency is to leave the useless machine and 
the standing corn to the wind and the rain: it 
has been a bad summer. That gap-between-har- 
vests which has not been felt in civilised 
countries for generations has returned to all the 
countries of Eastern Europe. Potato rationing 
in East Germany is a sign of the gap. Even in 
East Berlin, which receives better food supplies 
than anywhere in East Germany, I myself saw 
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queues of several hundred women at one or 
two shops where piles of vegetable crates were 
being emptied as fast as they could be handled, 
of turnips; kohlrabi and potatoes; hardly luxury 
goods. There is plenty of food to be seen in the 
centre of East Berlin; but working people do 
not live on roast duck and tomatoes. 

From East Berlin the western side of the 
Potsdamer Platz is no longer visible. A huge 
wall has gone up in record time. The West 
Berliners already call it the Great Wall of China 
and make their sour jokes about the builders 
having been brought from other towns—it was 
the Berlin building labourers who downed tools 
and started the riots in 1953. In houses along 
those stretches of street where one side is West 
and the other East, doors are being walled up— 
inside the doors so that the bricks are less 
obvious. Before, refugees could walk through 
the houses and come out in the West. Rail tracks 
of the Underground and City Railways are being 
torn up at sector crossings and in West Berlin 
the trade unions have called for a ban on the 
parts of the railways still in the West, for the 
fares paid in West Marks go to the Communist 
railway administration. On all the labour-gangs 
groups of soldiers with loaded ‘guitars’ (Russian- 
type sub-machine-guns) watch the workmen and 
each other. One half of the population watches 
the other half as it works—an expensive use of 
manpower—and on the sector border the 
proportion of guards to workers is literally 
about one to one. This division is clearly meant 
to be permanent. 

The recently appointed Russian Commander- 
in-Chief is the famous Marshal Koniev, whose 
tactical speciality is the reducing of strongpoints 
by the swift cutting of their means of communi- 
cation. Marshal Koniev lost no time in making 
his presence known by formal invitations to 
senior Western Allied liaison officers at his Army 
Headquarters. 

From well outside the city, voices are already 
heard saying that economic measures against 
East Germany should be held in reserve against 
a further threat; that the Russians will be reason- 
able now that they have achieved their object. A 
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possible move against Allied communications is 
quoted as a suitable moment to use sanctions. 
But it is quite clear that the small communica- 
tions problem of the token Allied garrisons in 
West Berlin will be the last thing to be touched 
by Ulbricht or the Russians. It will probably 
never arise at all. Allied convoys may still 
proceed with dignity to West Berlin long after 
the commercial and industrial life of this largest 
of German cities has been throttled. Just where 
is the point of no return to come, if not at the 
permanent division of the city? 

A member of the East German Government 
said recently that ‘naturally’ the currency of a 
future West Berlin would be allied to that of the 
DDR. Another. East German spokesman said 
that ‘naturally’ air communications to a future 
West Berlin would be under the control of the 
DDR. The advance in radar techniques makes it 
possible to ground all flights in bad weather by 
disturbing flight signalling, thus making a new 
airlift impossible. Yet another DDR leader said 
that ‘naturally’ all hostile propaganda from a 
future West Berlin would, under East German 
inspection, have to cease. Propaganda in 
Communist parlance includes all public and 
many private activities of life, including school- 
ing, theatre, clubs and sport as well as what we 
understand by news and opinion. 

The status of Berlin as a four-power city was 
decisively altered in the winter of 1949-50 when 
the Allies allowed the establishment of the East 
German Government and Volkskammer in East 
Berlin. That was the entry of the Trojan Horse; 
probably it was relief at the successful end of 
the blockade and the long railway strike that 
lulled the Western powers into blindness. Since 
then four-power rights have been steadily abro- 
gated, or rather they have steadily gone, bit by 
bit, by default. Are we going to wait until 
Siemensstadt is dependent on Eastern contracts? 
Or until Russia, East Germany and the other 
Communist States all have trade missions in the 
Kurfiirstendamm? The sacredness of solemn 
international agreements is a good and a fine- 
sounding principle. In Berlin it fetters the West— 
but not the East. 





‘We'd like your advice about another thing, Ted; me and Frank aren't sleeping too well. 
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and the likelihood of China adhering to a treaty, | 


Meanwhile in Geneva 


By G. E. AYLMER 


HE Palais des Nations at Geneva, that monu- 
‘| ment to international idealism and archi- 
tectural mediocrity, looks like becoming the 
home of yet another lost cause. On certain 
afternoons (usually on Mondays and Fridays at 
3 p.m.) a group of highly skilled professional 
diplomats from three countries, attended by a 
team of translators and stenographers and a 
senior member of the UN Secretariat as a goou- 
will observer, assembles in Salle VIII. On the 
outcome of their meetings depends the only 
multilateral arms agreement between Russia and 
the West to have come anywhere remotely near 
success. Such is the Conference on the Cessation 
of Nuclear Tests, which began in the autumn 
of 1958 and is now threatened with immediate 
breakdown. 

At his press conference on August 10 Presi- 
dent Kennedy announced that the chief US 
negotiator, Mr. Arthur Dean, was returning to 
Geneva on the 24th for a meeting which would 
be ‘critical and probably decisive.’ Failing any 
prospect of a treaty, ‘Mr. Dean will come home 
and I will then make the appropriate decisions.’ 
For some time Kennedy has been under very 
heavy pressure to authorise the resumption of 
tests—underground and perhaps also in outer 
space. He now seems to have gone a step nearer 
doing so, unless a treaty is forthcoming. 

The tests conference has not only been the 
longest-ever East-West parley, but in many ways 
the most constructive. Both sides have repeatedly 
shown a willingness to compromise and to 
modify their original positions. Why, then, the 
urgency indicated by Mr. Dean’s return? 

Since the conference reassembled on March 
21, very little progress has been made. The West 
then put forward a set of compromise proposals 
which might well have been accepted by the 
Russians, had they been made in 1959-60, and 
have led to the conclusion of a treaty. Too 
late—and now too little also. The Russians re- 
jected them as inadequate and at the same time 
' made a new demand of their own, for the now 
famous Troika—in their own words, ‘our pro- 
posal for the Administrative Council.’ 

However, the most trumpeted Western con- 
cession (parity on the Control Commission) was 
made conditional on Russian acceptance of a 
treaty agreeable to the West in other respects. 
And the only concession made by the West since 
March 21, the alteration of the annual quota 
of veto-free inspections in the Soviet Union from 
twenty to a sliding scale between twelve and 
twenty, would be no reduction at all according 
to Western estimates of the number of seismic 
‘events’ (of which one-fifth would be investi- 
gated). So the Western position has not been all 
that flexible. 

Western insistence that the Troika is ‘not 
negotiable’ is supported by some people less be- 
cause of its alleged veto than as a blow at the 
principle of impartial international administra- 
tion. Indeed, the force of Western opposition 
perhaps arises less from its intrinsic bad effects 
within a test ban control system—undoubted as 
these are—than in its wider context. To retreat 


here is to sell the pass over the UN and the 


succession to Mr. Hammarskjéld. Given ill-will, 
a tripartite chief executive with unanimity re- 
quired for all normal decisions offers endless 
scope for administrative sabotage even without 
a veto. On several counts the Troika is a bad 
thing. But life being what it is, we sometimes 
have to prefer the bad to the worse. We ought 
to ask ourselves, first, whether the Russians still 
want a treaty at all. And assuming they do, 
whether the Troika is here to stay in their pro- 
posals. Lastly, if it is, whether a test ban treaty 
with a Troika is better or worse than no treaty 
at all. 

It would be idle to suppose that a few short 
interviews with some of the participants give 
one any special claim to know the answers. But 
first-hand impressions do add something to what 
is available in print. 

Of the three sets of negotiators, the British are 
the most flexible and pragmatic. Within the limits 
set by being a subordinate ally of the United 
States, this country has played a constructive 
part in the conference. Indeed, but for British 
membership, plus the good offices of the UN 
Secretary-General’s representative (Mr. T. G. 
Narayanan—a philosophic but far from resigned 
Indian and a dedicated internationalist), it could 
scarcely have lasted more than a few months. 

The British thesis is that there has been a 
marked change for the worse in the Russian 
mood and attitude since last year. This is con- 
firmed by one or two well-placed observers whose 
impartiality is attested by their contrary convic- 
tion that in 1959-60 it was the Americans who 
were on the whole the more prevaricating and 
generally obstructive. The Americans go further 
and assert that the Russians do not now want a 
treaty at all and are simply sabotaging the con- 
ference. : 

Unfortunately the introduction of the Troika 
is not the only evidence that the Russian line 
has changed. The Russians have proposed that 
the test ban negotiations should be merged in 
the next East-West disarmament conference. The 
Soviet Union would be prepared to accept all 
the inspection and control wanted by the West 
for a tests treaty, in the context of general and 
complete disarmament. But the prospects for this 
look so bleak at present (what with Berlin and 
rearmament by both sides) that this proposal calls 
in question their sincerity in wanting a test ban 
agreement at all. 

Secrecy is a strategic asset, so the Russians 
have good cause to be worried about espionage. 
But if, as they allege, the non-Soviet personnel 
at the nineteen control posts required by the 
West on Soviet territory would undermine their 
entire national security, then surely those at 
fifteen such posts (the Russians’ own figure) 
would do a healthy amount of damage. 

More serious, the Russian attitude towards 
securing the adherence of other countries to the 
treaty now seems fo verge on the light-hearted. 
While making effective (and up to a point legiti- 
mate) play out of French testing, they are 
naturally silent on Chinese nuclear preparations 
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In the British view, a concession may have been 


made to the Chinese, to ditch the test ban s0 § 


that China can go ahead unimpeded. Alterna- 


tively the Russians may have changed their line | 


faute de mieux, because they no longer feel they 
could persuade the Chinese to join a treaty. 


Then there is the time schedule. The Russians 
now maintain that none of the treaty’s provisions 
could be operative for four years after its sig- 
nature, and that premature operation would 
simply lead to its being discredited. The West 
wants it to come into operation piecemeal, as 
and when the various components are ready. 
From the Western, especially the American, 
standpoint, this Russian proposal is designed to 
prolong the unacceptable ‘self-policing’ ban 
which has already lasted nearly three years, 
during the conference itself. 


Those who argue that the Russians no longer 
want a treaty offer a variety of explanations 
for this. It may be to do with China. Pro- 
testing forces may have got the upper hand in 
Russia. The Russians may now be so optimistic 
about the outcome of the whole world conflict, 
or so genuinely disillusioned with international 
agencies, that they no longer feel the trouble and 
cost involved in a treaty are worth while. Or they 
may simply have decided that they prefer the 
conference. to drag on indefinitely—a  ‘self- 
policing’ moratorium without end. On any of 
these assumptions, whatever concessions the West 
makes, the Russians will still find good reasons 
for not signing a treaty. And if the Troika is a 
wrecking device, all the less reason to give in 
and weaken our front elsewhere. The best 
Western policy is then, surely, to ‘sit it out’ at 
Geneva. That is, to reject the merger proposal, 
to refuse to negotiate on the Troika, bit not 
to break off the talks, still less to restart testing. 
If Kennedy cannot do this indefinitely, then he 
ought at least to do it until after this year’s UN 
General Assembly, in the hope of another Rus- 
sian change of line if their Troika campaign is 
not getting anywhere. 


There is an alternative hypothesis. That Mr. 
Khrushchev ‘blew his top’ over Hammarskjild 
and the Congo, without having the Geneva con- 
ference specifically in mind. That he, or his sub- 
ordinates, then simply applied his new line to 
the test ban treaty. And that it is a genuine pre- 
condition for Russian acceptance of a treaty, but 
not a deliberate wrecking gambit. If so, the West 
must choose between a treaty with a Troika and 
no treaty at all, which almost certainly means 
the resumption of testing by both sides. If an 
imperfect treaty is preferable to this, one alter- 
native would be to see what the Russians would 
do on such issues as the quota, the time schedule 
and staffing in return for negotiation on the 
Troika. Another—more dramatic, and perhaps 
outside the realm of practical possibility—would 
be to accept the Soviet line and ask them to 
produce a draft treaty themselves. Either way 
this would provide a touchstone of their inten- 
tions. Further stalling and obstruction would 
make their insincerity patent to all. But if the 
West is provoked into acting prematurely, we 
may be left upholding the abstract principle of 
impartial international administration without 
any agreements to administer. 
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The Lucrative Mystery 


By PETER 


N a sense, Independent lelevision came into 

being because Mrs. Ernest Bevin wanted to 
spend a weekend at Brighton. The wife of the 
then Foreign Secretary hoped that the sea air 
would improve her husband’s. health but in the 
event he caught a cold and so entered the sad, 
final stage of his illness. 

The relevance to ITV? Simply that Herbert 
Morrison was at this time (1951) the Minister 
concerned with the impending question of 
whether to renew the BBC’s Charter. As a fer- 
vent BBC supporter, Morrison was prepared to 
push forward as a matter of legislative urgency 
a new Charter which would maintain the BBC’s 
monopoly. But when Bevin resigned, he was 
appointed Foreign Secretary, and the Labour 
Government's broadcasting policy became the 
responsibility of the Secretary of State for Com- 
monwealth Relations, a Minister of less in- 
fluence. The moment of urgency passed. 

Likewise it could be argued that ITV was 
made possible by another fortuitous switch in 
government appointments, this time on the Tory 
side. Again the office of Commonwealth Rela- 
tions had its part to play in the history of 
British broadcasting, for in the spring of 1952 
Lord Salisbury, a firm BBC man and overlord 
under Churchill of the BBC’s future, was moved 
to that post, and broadcasting came under the 
egis of Lord Woolton. His attitude was un- 
deniably a major factor in bringing ITV into 
being, though I believe there is no truth in the 
rumour that ITV’s first successful comedy series, 
A Show Named Fred, was a gesture of gratitude. 

These are at least two approaches to the ad- 
vent of ITV, and if anyone objects that 
so to pinpoint an immensely complex evolution 
is misleading, I will agree—but there must have 
been certain really decisive moments. The whole 
thing is like some marvellous Balzac novel about 
power and money, with names unfamiliar to 
the public emerging from the shadows as Titans 
of tremendous influence .. Harley Drayton, 
one of whose lesser concerns is now Associated- 
Rediffusion, with its seven-millions-a-year profit 
... Lord Bessborough. . Suzanne Warner 
... Charles Orr Stanley. How much do you 
know about these people? And do you know 
how much they have shaped the present state 
of this country? 

Indeed, a novel might be the best medium for 
telling this story, because it can deal in accurate 
guesses, and my own guess (once confirmed to 
me by Mr. Norman Collins) is that the full, 
exact, factual truth about the birth of ITV is 
known to very, very, very few, and will never 
be published. Precisely where and when, over 
What glass and table, in which hotel, club or 
home the OK was assured (and, perhaps an even 
more vital question, the distribution of licences 
arranged), this, I suspect, will remain hidden. 

However, harmless attempts to discover and 
tell all are bound to be made, and much pub- 
licity and praise has been accorded to Pressure 
Group, ‘the campaign for commercial television,’ 
by an American professor, H. H. Wilson (Secker 
and Warburg, 18s.). 


FORSTER 


Here I think I should mention that the other 
year I started to ride the same trail as Mr. 
Wilson, and in the course of my researches | 
was very pleasantly entertained by him and his 
wife at Princeton. He had been in England to 
gather material—and in passing, let us note that 
one of the most remarkabie things about his 
book is that it was not done on a Ford Founda- 
tion Grant. He met many of the people con- 
cerned with ITV: I, as 1t happened began by 
going through all the cuttings about ITV in a 
national newspaper's library. My complaint 
about his book is that his diggings. fascinating 
though they are, do not convey enough of the 
scope and complexity of his subject. 

Mr. Wilson sees the creation of ITV mainly 
as a triumph for a small posse of Tory back- 
benchers—and incidentally. 1 find nothing dis- 
honourable about the behaviour of these back- 
benchers. There was never any secret about their 
affiliations in advertising and public relations, 
and it is silly to assume (as some seem to do) 
that a cause must be invalidated because its pro- 
tagonists have professional interests at stake. 

But the drawback to Mr. Wilson’s approach 
is that the Television Act represents much more 
than the political success of a small pressure 
group inside Parliament. In fact, what is most 
fascinating about the story is the varied rami- 
fications of the movement to bring in commer- 
cial TV, and what is disturbing is the extent to 
which Parliament was bypassed. 

There were, at the simplest level, several clear 
factors, ploys and risks involved. 

One was the conversion of Mr Norman 
Collins, and this I think Mr. Wilson underrates, 
if only because Mr. Collins makes no important 
appearance in his narrative until half-way 
through, whereas in a sense ITV began as a 
gleam in Mr. Collins’s eye. In 1948, Mr. Collins 
went to America for the BBC to gather evidence 
to combat commercial television; in 1956 he re- 
signed from the Corporation, and in 1951 he 
went to America again, returning with evidence 
that commercial television was a necessity here. 
It actually matters little whether, as the BBC 
canard goes, he resigned from pique because 
he was not given control of BBC TV, or whether, 
as in his own version, it was a question of dis- 
agreement on principle. What counts is the for- 
midable personality of the man. 

Success sits upon Mr. Collins like an old com- 
fortable tweed suit; he wears it as to the manna 
born. He has had an astonishing career as writer, 
organiser, tycoon. He is known to wish to get 
into the House of Commons, but I suspect that 
eventually he will find it easier to get into the 
Lords. When Collins took up the cudgels for 
commercial, the BBC was in real trouble, and 
in fact nothing in the whole saga is more comic 
than the way the BBC seemed scarcely to know 
what hit it until after it had been knocked out. 

But if the energy and passion of Mr. Collins 
were like a detonator, there were other com- 
ponent parts to the explosive. There was the 
prejudice against the BBC (which Mr. Wilson 
underrates) and the desire of ad-men, especially 
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in America, to get at a new market. Also there 
was the factor of finance for propaganda. Mr. 
Collins has told how he ran his campaign on 
a shoe-string, with a single-room office and a 
single secretary. But my researches show that from 
very early days, probably even before he came 
actively into the picture, money was being spent 
to promote commercial TV. In September, 1950, 
for example, eighty businessmen in Cambridge 
were secretly shown advertising films a demon- 
stration which cost £1,000. Or again in April, 
1951, £1,500 was spent on a private demonstra- 
tion for MPs lasting twenty-five minutes There 
was a lot going on besides Mr. Collins’s activities. 


One idea Mr. Wilson does deflate is that the 
Popular Television Association arose from popu- 
lar demand: it was the result of a small private 
dinner at St. Stephen’s Club on July 16, 1953, at 
which some £20,000 was subscribed to finance it, 
and never attracted more than 5,000 members. 
Not that such expenditure can be called a 
gamble, as is sometimes implied. What puzzles 
me as much as anything in the whole story is 
how so many people involved can have failed 
to realise that they were on to the biggest golden 
goose of our time. Certainly men like Mr Dray- 
ton never seem to have doubted or wavered, and 
my own guess is that it was when these really 
big operators decided to come in, that com- 
mercial television became a_ near-certainty. 
Raising capital caused trouble later on, but given 
the capital—well, the goldmine of American 
television was there for all to see. 


Thus it seems to me that as the battle was 
gradually joined, two forces were opposed which 
never really met. Mr. Coilins has a good joke 
about how one day he opened the Times and saw 
a letter from Lady Violet Bonham Carter op- 
posing him, whereupon he knew he must eventu- 
ally win. (Official Liberal policy earlier was 
different, the country having been given to 
understand that when Mr. Clement Davies was 
called upon to form a government the BBC 
monopoly would be broken. I believe there were 
five Liberal MPs at the time.) 


But now consider this curious contrast. The 





‘Who are you calling an intellectual pigmy? 
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opposition to ITV grew ever more furious and 
widespread. The Times, the Herald, the Obser- 
ver were against it; the Archbishop of York 
deplored it ‘for the sake of the children’; tem- 
perance organisations were shocked by the pos- 
sibility of beer ads; the National Union of 
Vehicle Builders passed a strong, minatory reso- 
lution. 

And what was happening in the enemy camp 
all this time? Dismay and confusion? Not a 
bit of it: by the second half of 1952, the 
Government had conceded the principle of an 
alternative service to the BBC. And from the 
middle of 1952 onwards the Postmaster-General 
was receiving applications and inquiries from 
firms wishing to obtain licences to operate com- 
mercial stations. By the end of November, 1952, 
twenty-one definite applications had been re- 
ceived, and twenty-four inquiries, according to 
Mr. Gammans, the Assistant Postmaster-General 
and one of ITV’s strongest sympathisers. By the 
end of January, 1953, thirty-four applications had 
been received, and Mr. Gammans later admitted 
that some of these were from newspapers. 

At the time of the Coronation, when the J. 
Fred Muggs chimpanzee stunt gave fresh ammu- 
nition to ITV’s opponents, the outcry against 
commercial television in press, pulpit and Parlia- 
ment was at its peak—yet on July 8, the APMG 
reported that no fewer than eighty-seven appli- 
cations had been received for licences! Surely 
this carries the clear inference that, at the 
moment of maximum opposition, the champions 
of ITV had their golden goose in the bag? 

The same point emerges ‘n the matter of equip- 
ment. Obviously the technical problems of setting 
up new TV stations were considerable, and as 
obviously nobody would undertake the capital 
outlay on the strength of mere hope. Yet the 
records show that by 1953 certain firms were 
already making short films for showing on com- 
mercial: television; Mr. Collins’s High Definition 
Films had acquired studios at Highbury, and 
made a £20,000 bid for more space at Alexandra 
Palace; and a month before the Television Act 
was passed in mid-1954, one firm alone was said 
to have produced 160 films for commercial tele- 
vision. Again, is not the implication that to many 
ITV was a foregone conclusion long before Par- 
liament had agreed to it? 


There were risks for Collins and Co.—in par- 
ticular the threat, voiced by Morrison and echoed 
by Attlee, that if a Labour Government were 
returned it would revoke ITV licences. But Mr. 
Collins has told me that this threat was never 
taken very seriously. So much for politicians. 

Also there was at least one truly major 
moment of compromise—when the American- 
style conception of programmes sponsored (i.e., 
supervised) by advertisers was abandoned in 
favour of the present system under which pro- 
grammes are produced by independent centrac- 
tors. Was this a clever, tactical move envisaged 
far ahead, whereby a forward position likely to 
be lost was given up under the guise of a con- 
cession? Is there genuinely something repugnant 
to us in doing things exactly like the Americans? 
Might there even have been some legerdemain 
whereby the opponents were made to watch the 
right hand of the sponsor while the conjuror 
did the trick with his left hand? Mr. Wilson 
does not speculate. 





THE 


There was also a major error on the part of 
the opponents—when in the last resort the 
Labour Party made it a party issue, rallying back- 
benchers to the banner on either side and so 
forfeiting the insidious advantage that many 
Tories were strongly opposed to ITV. An MP 
will vote against his conscience more often than 
against his party. 

But the struggle was not wholly or essentially 
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political, whatever Mr. Wilson suggests. This 
was never a life-or-death issue, like the Irish 
problem, capable of bringing down a govern- 
ment or ruining a major political reputation. ITV 
is a mighty business project, floated through the 
agency of Parliament, aid justifiable ideologi- 
cally as an incursion by the private into the 
public sector: the irony is that the Trojan 
Horse has outgrown Troy. 


Living Antiquity 


By DARSIE GILLIE 


‘ao 400 men and women should gather for 
a week in Oxford to hear lectures on Greek 
and Roman subjects suggests, I suppose, to most 
people that they were following a refresher 
course. Or were they collecting new arguments 
for putting little boys and girls through the Latin 
hoop? When the triennial meetings of British 
classical societies were launched in 1942 by Miss 
M. V. Taylor, then secretary for the Society for 
the Promotion of Roman Studies, there may have 
been an element of apologia for the humanities 
at that particularly sombre moment for things 
of the mind. This survived in one or two of the 
lectures in 1948, when IJ first attended one of these 
meetings, but it has now entirely disappeared. 
The zest with which papers are heard and dis- 
cussed leaves no place for arguments about 
classics being good for you. Any such record of 
abounding life as survives from Greece and 
Rome must for ever kindle novelty when it comes 
into contact with the live minds of any other 
period. There is nothing repetitive about these 
meetings; those papers which do not make a con- 
tribution to what is known, always add to what 
is understood. 

The lines, for instance, in which Homer des- 
cribes obscurely the feat of archery by which 
Odysseus proved his identity and initiated the 
destruction of the wooers are not in themselves 
important. But Professor Denys Page in his 
search for a solution had had the excellent idea 
of examining other heroic feats of archery in 
epic and ballad and of questioning modern 
archers about them. It turned out that almost the 
only famous bowshot that is really feasible is 
William Tell’s achievement in shooting an apple 
off his son’s head. The interest of this is that 
Odysseus’ feat must have been an impossible 
one for any ordinary man, in order to be worthy 
of a hero. But the impossibility had to be of a 
certain kind—an extension of something that a 
good bowman could achieve. Professor Page 
placed us in the minds of Homer’s listeners in a 
way that made the puzzle worth bothering about. 


Ours is an analytic age. It is often in analysis 
of character that a modern scholar excels. Pro- 
fessor Walbank’s years devoted to a commentary 
of Polybius’ history of the second century BC 
are not merely casting light on obscure historical 
and textual points. They are revealing behind the 
prosy didacticism of that writer his barely con- 
cealed and absurd ambition to be considered the 
Odysseus of his age, his furious desire to 
depreciate any other Greek historian or geo- 
grapher who had written about Rome or who 
had sailed the Atlantic before himself. They also 
reveal -his resentment of anyone who under- 


estimated the importance of the founding of his 
native city, Megalopolis of Arcadia, in the 


middle of the fourth century Bc. The indications” 


of his highly emotional character were perhaps 
in too low relief for earlier scholars. 

It was also with an eminently twentieth-cen- 
tury mind that Mr, G. W. Williams examined the 
contradiction between the solemn morality of 
Augustan poets and the eroticism of much of 
their poetry. At which moment was the poet 
most sincere? The usual assumption has recently 
been that it was the love poet who wrote for his 
own pleasure, the didactic poet for his master’s. 
But Mr. Williams has pointed out that it was the 
love poet who wrote in an artificial and foreign 
tradition, so that the reality of any one of 
Horace’s young women may be doubted; the 
didactic poet at least expressed the novel ele- 
ment of his own age. We can even interpret Dido, 
whose mind was all set on marriage and whose 
passion for Aeneas was anyway kindled irresist- 
ibly by an interfering goddess so as to overcome 
her preference for faithful widowhood, as a 
model for Roman matrons. In writing the fourth 
book of the Aeneid, was Virgil concerned with a 
drama of the passions or with moral improve- 
ment? 

The perpetual renewal of antiquity by the shift 
of light and shade cast from our own age affects 
the estimates of scientific concepts. Professor 
Sambursky, who, after thirty years as a physicist, 
has transferred to a chair of the history of the 
philosophy of science at the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem, found closer resemblance between 
modern conceptions of the universe and those of 
the Greeks than with those of the Newtonian 
revolution, though without passing through that 
revolution it would have been impossible to ad- 
vance from the Greek to the modern outlook. 

Thus did we move from renewal to renewal of 
subjects, till at the end we were also rewarded 
with an entirely new and lovely work of art— 
the wall mosaics of a large room in Ostia that are 
now being reconstituted under the supervision 
of Professor G. Becatti from some thousands of 
pieces of serpentine, porphyry and giallo antico, 
found where they had‘ fallen on the floor. Since 
the pieces were cut to fit into each other, they 
can be put together again without error, and con- 
stitute the only wall decoration of this kind that 
has survived from the fourth century aD. Mag- 
nificent in colour and noble in design, they show 
the artistic vitality of the ancient world, even 
when it was about to merge into the Middle 
Ages. 

Miss Taylor had invited us to enjoy ourselves. 
We did. 
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Anatomy of a Gangster 


By KENNETH ALLSOP 


HE gangster of the Prohibition Era was almost invariably second-generation 
American; he was almost invariably a Sicilian, an Irishman or a Jew. 
The reasons for this are diffused within the broad ethnic and social pattern of American 
city life—and in the history of America becoming a nation of many nations, the racial 
stewpot in which some of the ingredients proved to have a gristly resistance against the 


rendering-down. 


What are the conditions that produce the 
violence, the hostility, the unwillingness to accept 
society's regulations? Basically, the immigrant 
is a person seeking economic betterment. ‘If you 
ask a Sicilian “Why did you come to America?” 
the answer is always the same: “We came for 
bread,” ’ reported a survey of Chicago’s Little 
Sicily in the Twenties. In 1850, 52 per cent. of 
Chicago’s population was foreign-born and be- 
tween then and the early 1900s the surge of 
newcomers swelled tidally—the Germans, the 
Irish, the Scandinavians, the Polish, the Italians, 
the Jews, the Greeks. They fled oppression, 
famine, poverty, pogroms and religious persecu- 
tion in their own countries, and they were lured 
into that abandonment of their own language 
and their ancestry and their homes by the glitter- 
ing inducement of the work and freedom that 
were said to lie 3,000 miles distant across the 
Atlantic Ocean. In Chicago they got jobs in the 
stockyards and foundries and rail depots of that 
burgeoning city. It was not always as golden a 
new life as they had been given to believe in 
the city rookeries and vineyards of Europe. 
Wage rates were undercut by industrialists quick 
to syphon off the constantly replenished pool 
of cheap labour; there were periods of unem- 
ployment and hunger, of strikes, lock-outs and 
uprisings known as bread riots; weapons were 
used, guns by police and strike-breaking squads, 
sticks by union organisers and socialists, bombs 
by the anarchists; but, in general terms, there 
was work and there was greater individual 
liberty. As it was put to me by Nelson Algren, 
who grew up in Chicago, himself the son of a 
Swedish father and German-Jewish mother: ‘We 
were poor, but. American poor not European 
poor; that meant we didn’t have a car, but we 
ate well enough.’ 

In 1927 Frederic M. Thrasher undertook for 
the University of Chicago an investigation of 
1,313 local gangs. Professor Thrasher’s subject 
Was not the confederation of professional 
criminals, what might best be called the business 
gangs who in that period were specialising in 
alcohol and the subsidiary enterprises of 
gambling, prostitution and protection rackets. 
His material was the neighbourhood gangs 
Which in the lower age-group were composed of 
dead-end kids not necessarily committed to a 
career of crime, and, at the opposite end, of late 
adolescents and young men, already with police- 
record credentials, who were at various stages 
of committing themselves to full-time crime. His 
survey concentrated mostly on the Little Sicily 
area—‘a mosaic of Sicilian villages—and upon 
gangs with the names of the Beamers, the Plugs, 


the Coons, the Bicycle Squad, the Night Raiders 
and the Buckets of Blood. 

Mr. Thrasher reached a conclusion that has 
since become a commonplace: that metropolitan 
delinquency can most often be directly linked 
to degenerate living conditions, disrupted and 
insecure family life and the overstimulated com- 
petitiveness of the city scramble. But what was 
more interestingly revealed by his investigation 
was the racial composition of the gangs. In 
Chicago, he reported, the gang was ‘largely 
though not entirely a phenomenon of the immi- 
grant community of the poorer type.’ Of 880 
gangs ethnically only forty-five were wholly 
American, and sixty-three were Negro, twenty- 
five mixed colour and white, 351 of mixed white 
nationalities and 396 dominantly or solely of a 
single national group. ‘A few of the members 
of these gangs are foreign-born but most of them 
are children of parents one or both of whom 
are foreign-born immigran:s.” 

Here may be found the first reason why the 
prohibition bootlegger-gunman almost without 
exception had a foreign name, and usually an 
Italian name. Their parents brought over from 
the Old World, with their bundles of clothing 
and crucifixes, a thickly woven fabric of living, 
a continuity and momentum strong enough to 
survive the transplanting and flourish in the new 
American social climate. Economic pressures 
directed the European immigrant into the slum, 
the ‘port of entry.’ This was not a preference 
for squalor but made necessary because the 
new settler was entering the Chicago labour 
market at economic ground-level. Therefore he 
gravitated to the decaying heart of the city, the 
least desirable part from which the native 
Chicagoans and the earlier established immi- 
grants who had assimilated and prospered had 
moved out to the radially expanding suburbs. 

Here, logically, was the cheapest housing. It 
was a stinking ghetto, but not importantly worse 
than conditions he had always known, and 
already settled in and waiting to welcome him 
were his relations and friends, his own people 
who spoke his language and shared his ways, 
who meant warmth, familiarity and security. 
After the terrifying trauma of the adventure 
westward (from a European village or quarter 
from which he had probably never before ven- 
tured) he found himself comfortingly submerged 
within his own people and the old traditions. 





This is the final extract from ‘The Boot- 
leggers,’ to be published by Hutchinson’s 
in October. 
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It could have been a walled quarter within a 
city, a shut-in and self-regarding community. He 
ate the same food, drank the same wine, kept 
the same feasts, attended the same religious ser- 
vices and on a summer evening he moved a chair 
on to the sidewalk and gossiped in his own 
tongue about people and places he knew For 
that first-generation European immigrant the 
problem of how to integrate was not a severe 
one: he didn’t. The stress of this awaited his 
child. 

The American-born child of, the foreign im- 
migrant, or the child who was broughi across 
as a baby, could not stay cosily within the womb 
of the prefabricated homeland. For him in any 
case, the homeland was a fable and he could not 
understand the significance of so much of the 
older generations’ nostalgic simulation Yet, long 
before he had reached the point of formulating 
opinion about this, he had been precipitated out 
of the colony and was feeling the impact of the 
new culture that had not impinged upon his 
parents. He was required by law to go to school, 
and although it is likely that many of his fellow 
pupils in the neighbourhood public school were 
of the same stock and background as himself, 
there would be an admixture of other races, 
the teachers would be American, he was being 
impregnated with a literacy his parents had not 
known, he was learning facts about this nation 
of which he was now a nominal member that 
his parents would never hear of, and his know- 
ledge of English which he could not share with 
them was making him vulnerable to influences 
that would never touch them 

Long before he was able to analyse and under- 
stand the emotion, he was opaquely aware, from 
earliest childhood, of being different from his 
parents and all the adults in his colony. Out 
of bewilderment and disquiet grew a pervading 
sense of conflict. As he grew older and increas- 
ingly sensitive to the culture from which his 
parents and his colony were insulated, much 
of his confusion hardened into a furtive, guilt- 
infused contempt for‘ his own people. Their 
jabbering in low-class Italian, or Polish, or 
Yiddish, and, even more shameful, their clumsy 
grotesquely broken English. Their appearance: 
his mother’s peasant hair-style and dingy black 
peasant dress, his father’s curling mustachios 
and neckerchief. Their incessant boring reminis- 
cing about.places he had never seen, would never 
see and had no desire to see if they were as queer 
and corny as they sounded. from the descriptions. 
Their stubborn adhesion to habits which had 
no relevance in this very different hemisphere. 
Their disapproval and resentment of characteris- 
tics that were being grafted on to him outside 
the home, their relentless accusations, either 
spoken or implied, that he was in some way 
betraying them and his blood by not growing 
up like.a shepherd on the Lombardy plain, or 
like a tollus-draped boy proudly carrying round 
the scrolls in a Warsaw synagogue—or even like 
a steady farm-lad in County Cork, content to 
marry the O'Shea girl from the next hamlet. 

All this he felt, but he could not take the step 
to final rejection because of the simple and 
fundamental reason that he also loved, or at least 
emotionally needed, these people he despised, 
and also many of the things that he now recog- 
nised as outlandish and ‘un-American’ he also 
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liked and needed. He began to learn that there 
were classifications for people such as he, and 
that they had labels such as Wop, Polack and 
Mick. He discovered that he was identifiable 
as a hybrid American: his English certainly 
wasn’t a pitiful mess like his parents’. but there 
was something not quite right about the accent 
and when he forgot himself he easily lapsed 
into alien phrases and gesticulations. expressions 
he had acquired as a child; also he looked 
wrong—swarthy, or big-nosed. or long-lipped, 
he did not accord with the illusory but obliga- 
tory American physical image. And he began 
to find that all these differences cumulatively 
became a barrier, a barrier to getting friends, 
girls, jobs, to being accepted outside the enclave 
on his own terms as a person. Where did he 
belong? He began to hate his parents and his 
blood for making him what he was, and he 
began equally to hate this external America for 
not accepting him as he was. He was a divided 
person, living in two social worlds simultaneously 
and successfully in neither. 

In an older and more confident nation there 
may not be such fierce pressures upon the alien 
to adapt and conform. The national character 
is defined and explicit, a palpable model; the 
code of conduct is stable and coherent; and 
even if the novice chooses to remain eccentri- 
cally unorthodox, this society is sufficiently con- 
fident of its own standards not to become 
affronted and hostile. But in the United States 
an American face had to be presented to the 
world and that American face had to be made; 
and this compulsion constantly to advertise the 
American image, the necessity to prove the 
validity of the American dream of the Good 
Life with an array of bright and gaudy material 
goods, the zeal to manufacture American cere- 
monial and American tribal traditions has a 
number of consequences. It produces such recog- 
nisable physical emanations as the crew-cut, 
snub-nosed, beefy American boy-figure, in 
T-shirt and crumpled jeans and the fin-tailed 
rainbow automobile, but it also produces the 
ambivalence in the American personality: the 
vacillation between brash self-assurance and the 
implicit apologetic humbleness about his lack of 
history and inherited experience and wisdom. It 
produces the American’s fear and mistrust of 
nonconformity, and the organisation-man cari- 
cature of the good citizen, for the nonconformist 
is seen as the defiler of the image. It also pro- 
duces the American’s admiration for the go- 
getter, the exaltation of money as a mystical 
talisman, a symbol of success and status 


All these developing mores and publicised 
ideals bombarded the second-generation gang- 
ster-to-be when he first ventured out of his 
colony..and he was further confused by the evi- 
dent fallacy of so many of them. He knew that 
the American home was not always the white- 
fenced, green-lawned, tree-shaded houSe with a 
two-car garage in which film families lived so 
sunnily, nor the duplex penthouse of the Man- 
hattan and Lake Shore Drive socialites who 
figured in the gossip columns, for he lived in 
one, and it had bed bugs, no indoor lavatory 
and looked out on to a soap factory. But he found 
that there was an outlet, one remaining tunnel 
of escape from an intolerable situation: the gang. 

What seems to be consistently overlooked is 
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that whereas in a middle-class environment it is 
the misfit who becomes a criminal, in the en- 
vironment of the immigrant ghetto it is the misfit 
who becomes a schoolteacher: he is the out- 
sider. The well-adjusted insider identifies him- 
self with the vague but strong feeling of the 
slum-dweller that he is underneath, crushed by 
the weight of the city’s élite who, both to ignore 
and to use him, employ the weapons of the law 
to hold him where he is. Hostility, hatred and 
violence, and a recourse to the strength in num- 
bers that the gang provides, are natural and 
normal results. 

A Chicago professor, himself the son of 
foreign-born parents, expressed the situation to 
me in these words: “The typical criminal of the 
Capone era was a boy who had taken on the 
pattern of the successful mobster, the pattern 
that surrounded him. He wasn’t out of step. He 
was a regular guy. He’d seen what was rated 
as success in the society he had been thrust into 
—the Cadillac, the big bankroll, the elegant 
apartment. How could he acquire that kind of 
recognisable status? He was almost always a boy 
of outstanding initiative, imagination and ability; 
he was the kind of boy who, under different 
conditions, would have been a captain of indus- 
try or a key political figure of his time. But 
he hadn’t the opportunity to go to Yale or Har- 
vard and becoming a banker or a_ broker. 
There was, however, a relatively easy way of 
acquiring those goods that he was incessantly 
told were available to him as an American citi- 
zen, and without which he had begun to feel 
he could not properly count himself as an 
American citizen. He could become a gangster.’ 

Until January 17, 1920, the American gangster 
had been identifiable. But, after the start of Pro- 
hibition, who was the crook? Millions of people 
who regarded themselves as upright, law-respect- 
ing dutiful citizens, and who in all other respects 
may well have been, began, blatantly and habitu- 
ally, to cheat and lie, and entered into routine 
conspiracy with the underworld. By late January, 
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1920, writes Asbury, ‘women began to invade | 
the speakeasies. ... Young people began to | 


carry flasks and te break out in whoopee parties 
at which a popular game was to see who could 
first get plastered. They helped their elders 
handle the distilling and brewing apparatus in 
their homes, saw them guzzle liquor, making 
drunken passes at one another’s wives and hus- 
bands, and nursing hangovers. They heard little 
conversation that didn’t deal with the high cost 
of booze, the difficulty of controlling fermenta- 
tion, the proper quantity of yeast, and the ster- 
ling qualities of “my bootlegger.” Drinking 
became romantic and adventurous, the correct 
thing for all up-to-date young folks to do.’ 

Capone’s hurt complaint: ‘All I ever did was 
to sell beer and whisky to our best people. All 
I ever did was to supply a demand that was 
pretty popular,’ has often been quoted for 
laughs; yet, without accepting that was ‘all’ that 
he did—for that would rather arbitrarily exclude 
the murder, extortion, terrorisation and corrup- 
tion contingent upon his simple central purpose 
—-those two statements are true. Capone and his 
fellow bootleggers had a vast host of ac- 
complices: the public. 

The middle-aged Chicagoan today looks back 
on those wanton years with a surprising degree 
of personal guilt (a banker told me: ‘During 
the Twenties my daughter said to me “You've 
always taught me to respect law and the Con- 
stitution, and here you are making your own 
gin,” and I had no answer’), but with an equally 
surprising absence of censure upon Capone and 
the gangs. Among the scores of people | ques- 
tioned about their own attitude, and their 
memory of the contemporary public attitude, 
towards Capone, | met only one, an ex-crime 
reporter, who flatly condemned him (‘He was a 
rat’) and it may be of interest at this point to 
give a few direct opinions, 

A lawyer, son of a one-time Attorney-General, 
expressing an improbable view that almost 
corresponded with that of Brecht’s Macheath 
(‘What is a pick-lock compared to a debenture 
share? What is the burgling of a bank com- 
pared to the founding of a bank?’): ‘Capone 
was relatively innocent compared with some of 
the men who dominated business and public life 
then—and I'm thinking particularly of Samuel 
Insull, who conducted his financial operations 
like a ruthless brigand. There wére businessmen 


who supported honourable political and civic” 


standards, yet who were seduced and bought by 
Insull. It was the general abandonment of 
honesty and integrity in public life brought about 
by Insull that had as a by-product the moral 
climate in which Capone ascended.’ 

Nor is it surprising that Capone was in com- 
plete agreement with this point of view. In 
June, 1931, while complaining to the press of 
the way he was being harried by the tax 
authorities, he said: ‘I think the bankers who 
rob poor people of their money are guilty of 
a greater crime.’ ‘I don’t interfere with big 
business,’ he told the Washington Herald. ‘None 
of those big business guys can say that I ever 
took a single dollar from them. I don’t interfere 
with their racket. Why can’t they leave my racket 
alone?’ 

A sociologist, who as a young man mixed 
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with the Capone mob for two years while work- 
ing on a university social-study project, said: 
‘| couldn’t look upon the gangs of the prohibition 
period as criminals The people of Chicago 
wanted booze, gambling and women, and the 
Capone organisation was a public utility supply- 
ing the customers with what they wanted. It 
couldn’t have operated one hour without the 
public’s consent. It was the “good” people who 
kept the gangsters flourishing. The big civic 
leaders and industrial moguls would get up at a 
meeting and denounce corruption—and then go 
straight on to a cocktail party.’ 

A judge who consistently opposed the Thomp- 
son administration still qualified the total con- 
demnation of the Prohibition gangster ‘The 
gangs, he said to me, ‘gained power by corrup- 
tion; there was a corrupt City Hall and a fertile 
field in which corruption could grow. But the 
movie theory that the gangsters were cowards is 
not true. They had immense physical courage. 
Also, we Americans are mercurial people. We 
brought in Prohibition. We tried it. We switched. 
] personally was an advocate of keeping wine 
and beer. I think we would have taken pro- 
hibition of hard liquor. But the minds of the 
people were occupied by the question: “Why 
should they have taken away my glass of beer?” 
The really big bootleg traffic was in beer. There 
were some people who hated Capone, but for 
many he was engaged in the pursuit of supply- 
ing the people with their beer’ 

So it may be seen that the formal objurgation 
of gangsters, customarily expressed with a 
trumpeting note in reports, public addresses and 
crime exposé books, that the gangster is a vam- 
pire with his wings hooked round the helpless 
body of the community as he sucks up its life- 
blood, does not accurately reflect all points of 
view. That these men were emotionally abnormal, 
cold-hearted and avaricious does not detract 
from the fascination of the world they created 
for themselves, which was as controlled by its 
own ordinances as was the society which it de- 
fied. It was a world in which a barbaric brand 
of piracy had its golden time because of the in- 
telligence with which they manipulated modern 
techniques and conditions: the anonymity of 
the city skyscraper, the fast car, the machine-gun 
and the methods of modern business. 


Also there is the fact that, despite the ‘yellow 
rat’ stamp with which law-enforcement tried to 
brand the gangster, the public recognised in him 
a real kind of bravery: he had, despite the legal 
security obtained by bribery and intimidation, 
chosen a desperate life. The crash of guns in the 
Streets, the almost daily fatalities, were audible 
and visible evidence that these were singular men 
who had the daring and resource to live con- 
Stantly in an extreme situation, coolly and arro- 
gantly on the edge of death. Just as the fighter 
pilot and the spy—whatever the cause they serve 
—excite the admiration and surreptitious envy 
of the sober citizen, so did the gangster have an 
irresistible enticement. For, after all, there is a 
g0od deal of Walter Mitty in us all, and these 
tough, amoral, dangerous-living desperadoes 
flamboyantly displayed qualities that secretly at- 
tract us in some of our moods—boldness, reck- 
lessness and the forcefulness to bend circum- 
Stances into the shape they wanted them. 

The gangster of this period was carefully and 


not too conspicuously dressed—the gold-toothed, 
clamorous-waistcoated Colosimo-type had toned 
down. The new gangster wore a pearl-grey felt 
hat with black band—‘the trade-mark of the 
Capone mobsters,’ noted Ness—dark double- 
breasted suit and waistcoat with white handker- 
chief, white shirt, striped tie and spats. Pasley 
wrote in 1930: ‘The picture of a furtive, sallow- 
faced creature, with cap with pulled-down visor 
and cigarette drooping from listless lip, gives 
way to that of an upstanding, square-shouldered 
fellow, in his teens or twenties, keen-eyed, ruddy- 
cheeked; a smart dresser, with a flair for dia- 
monds and blondes; always occupying choice 
seats at prize-fights, wrestling matches, football 
and baseball games, the race-track, and the 
theatre; knowing the night-club head waiters and 
receiving their deferential ministrations.’ 
Capone, too, was as zealous as a Gordonstoun 
master that his gunmen and sluggers should keep 
in peak physical form for their rigorous duties. 
At his Metropole Hotel headquarters, according 
to Pasley, were two rooms equipped with punch- 
ing bags, horizontal bars, trapezes, rowing 
machines and other gymnasium devices in 
which his staff were expected to have regular 
workouts. ‘They followed a schedule of training 
as methodical as that of college football athletes,’ 
Pasley said. ‘Experience had taught him that 
their professional value, based on that quality 
commonly described as nerve, was in direct 
ratio to their physical fitness. It might be only 
the imperceptible tremor of a trigger-finger, or 
the slightest wavering of an eye, or a split sec- 
ond of hesitancy at the crucial moment in any. of 
a score of unforeseen emergencies; yet the cost 
of the lapse would have to be reckoned in lives 
and money.’ Accuracy of eye was maintained 
at regular target practice on private machine- 
gun ranges in thinly populated areas of Illinois. 


Yet, although there was the obvious, 
meretricious appeal of these gunman irregulars, 
who superficially fitted into the treasury of 
quixotic brigands, with the Crusaders, Robin 
Hood, Dick Turpin, Blackbeard and Jesse 
James, there is a deeper, philosophical reason 
why the gangster. has become an integral part 
of the American *myth. The foreign-stock 
youngster was forcibly fed upon the New World 
credo of private enterprise, competition and 
material success, and his. generation melo- 
dramatically demonstrated how well the lesson 
had been learned. These entrepreneurs of the 
gigantic booze syndicates, orchidaceously rich 
and powerful, were living (although, admittedly, 
often short-lived). expressions of two character- 
istics implicit in the American: his admiring re- 
spect for the go-getter who has got there and 
his enjoyment of the spectacle of authority 
flouted and made foolish. 


More than fifty years ago Lincoln Steffens, the 
famous ‘muckraker’ exposer of civic disorders 
and author of Shame of the Cities, warned 
America that a society that conditioned people 
from the cradle to regard power and money as 
the most important and desirable objectives in 
life—and to be reached whatever the cost—en- 
sured its own corruption. The essential truth 
about the gangster is not that he scorns property 
but that he values it so highly as to be ruthless 
in seeking short cuts for making it his own. ‘The 
principles by which American culture lives,’ 
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wrote Max Lerner, ‘are those of freedom and 
acquisition, and—where the two meet—the free- 
dom of acquisition. There are always a number 
of people who feel themselves left out of the 
operation of these principles, or who are too 
much in a hurry to wait, or who feel resentful 
because others seem to start with an unfair set 
of principles, and who therefore seek some 
equaliser. Since they feel at a strategic disavant- 
age in the competition of life, they feel justified 
in ignoring the usual inhibitions and in tearing 
down the accepted cement of social relations.’ 


Today, thirty years after the ciose of his 
regime, and of that particular kind of crime 
empire, Capone has become the central figure 
of an American Arthurian legend Chicago of 
the Twenties is a neon-flickering Camelot ridden 
by blue-chinned and slouch-hatted knights in 
beer trucks and those medieval raw-boned tour- 
ing cars with black hoods pulled like baseball 
caps over the open iron-latticeworked sides, 
through which poked the tommy-guns and auto- 
matics. 


It is a legend that is not without genuine 
courage, chivalry and, within its own ethic, grace 
of conduct. The gangs imposed their racial tradi- 
tions and ritual upon their way of life, so that 
it evolved its own protocol and etiquette: the 
exchange of the ‘kiss of death’ between a Sicilian 
gunman squad before they departed upon an 
assassination; the mno-shaving decree which 
marked with a show of a few days’ stubble the 
sudden demise of a friend; the considerate Mafia 
technique of execution from the back followed 
by a coup de grace bullet; the pomp of the 
funerals and the banquets; the rigid separation 
of bloody brutality of professional life from 
the claustrophobic intimacy of the family; and 
the disciplined bravery expected of the gunman 
whose pay was that of the member of a warrior 
élite, but who in return had to accept a life 
of haunted tension until his almost inevitable 
end in an alley dustbin or the boot of an aban- 
doned car with the back of his head blown off. 
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GAGARIN—SI! 


Sir,—With one sentence of his letter last week, Mr. 
Anthony Arblaster has exposed the whole beautiful 
fallacy of CND. ‘If India . . . can be neutral,’ he 
asks, ‘why can’t Britain?’ The answer is so very 
simple:. because we are not India. We are Britain, 
a small island whose geography, history and society 
prevent us from being anything but the most ‘com- 
mitted’ of Westerners. 

Mr. Arblaster makes the mistake, characteristic 
of CND, of equating ‘unarmed’ with ‘neutral.’ But 
the destroying of our global alliances and the reversal 
of our policies would in no way lessen our over- 
whelming ‘commitment.’ The alliances and~policies 
are the results and symbols of our ‘commitment’ and 
not its causes. If Sweden is not an acceptable neutral 
—vide her exclusion from next month’s Belgrade 
conference—then what on earth makes Mr. 
Arblaster think that we could ever be one? Or does 
he suggest we should stage our very own Bizerta at, 
say, Holy Loch, to prove to the Russians that we 
have the requisite anti-Americanism—which, as it is, 
so many CND supporters hold, apparently, as a sine 
qua non of their views? (And before Mr. Arblaster 
disputes that ‘smear,’ let him listen to his evangelis- 
ing colleagues at Marble Arch.) 

As for Mr. Gaitskell’s reference to ‘pacifists, 
neutralists and fellow-travellers,’ I really cannot see 
why Mr. Arblaster quibbles so. They are ‘one horrid 
breed’ so far as their effects upon the Labour Party 
are concerned. CND should be grateful Mr. Gaitskell 
troubled to sort them out so accurately. Better that 
than to be damned indiscriminately. 

Mr. Arblaster asks whether one is ‘unable to con- 
ceive of there being a position outside the two camps 
of the Cold War which is morally and intellectually 
tenable’? No doubt he will get Mr. Conquest’s 
answer; he already has Mr. Khrushchev’s: ‘There 
are no neutrals.’ How is the ‘British Left’ facing up 
to that? 

JOHN ARCHDALE BARRY 
Flat 1, 103 Marylebone High Street, W1 
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Sir,—One is continually astonished by the double 
standards of the self-styled ‘Left.’ It is all right for 
their spokesmen to call non-unilateralists ‘worse than 
Hitler’ or to indulge in rant and abuse of the Every- 
man-his-own-Jimmy-Porter type. Now Mr. Robert 
Conquest, whose forthrightness has been unmarred 
by the personalities with which his critics have re- 
torted to him, is once again called a smearer—for 
using the word ‘and’ between ‘appeasers’ and ‘neu- 
tralists’! ‘And’ in my dictionary doesn’t mean ‘equal 
in all respects to,’ and one might, anyhow, feel 
that if it did it would be a smear not on the neutral- 
ists but on the appeasers, who at least hoped for 
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some quid pro quo from their concessions, however 
mistakenly. 

But I am more concerned with the perpetuation of 
the cant attack on Gaitskell. It is—once: again— 
alleged as a smear that he spoke of the unilateralist 
movement as ‘pacifists, neutralists and fellow-travel- 
lers.’ If non-Communist elements did not wish to be 
associated with the Communists they needn’t have 
been. They happily accepted as ‘democratic’ a vote 
which included that of the ETU. Mendés-France, 
when he was inaugurated as Premier, announced 
that he would not count Communist votes towards 
his majority. Regardless of other arguments about the 
Labour Party constitution and so on, it is impossible 
for a true Labour supporter to accept as ‘democratic’ 
any decision in which votes are cast by, or on behalf 
of members of another and hostile party. When the 
unilateralists show themselves Socialists enough to 
help put through a rule forbidding such ‘representa- 
tion,’ and meanwhile do not associate with those they 
regard it as a smear to be described as associates of. 
they may have a right to complain. 

J. E. CLARKE 
London, NW3 


NEW TOWN BLUES 


Sir,—I am rather bothered by some of the remarks 
made by Mr. Robinson in his article ‘New Town 
Blues’ (which in fact is not about this probably 
mythical complaint). As a matter of fact I am rather 
bothered about nearly everything he says but will 
mention only a couple of things. 

A dismissal of the neighbourhood unit idea as 
something that is ‘no longer an OK word among 
planners’ betrays a misunderstanding matched by the 
architectural critic’s usual blind praise for Cumber- 
nauld, which ignores the fact that a substantial 
proportion of Cumbernauld’s housing is going to be 
in neighbourhoods separated by a_ considerable 
distance from the mass of housing immediately sur- 
rounding the town centre, 

What concerns me much more, however, is that, 
by undiscriminatingly over-praising L. G. Vincent's 
highly intelligent activities, Mr. Robinson gives a 
false impression. It is quite impossible to take roads 
cut of housing areas; what can be done and is being 
done in the examples Mr. Robinson mentions is to 
put the roads behind the houses instead of in front 
of them. This allows the space between the fronts 
of houses to be treated as a pedestrian area land- 
scaped as a single unit. This, visually, has undoubted 
advantages, but functionally the disadvantages are 
so considerable that 1 and a good many other plan- 
ners with advanced views seriously doubt whether 
they do not outweigh the advantages. 

By putting the roads behind the houses you almost 
inevitably increase noise, limit the sizes of gardens 
unduly, make what gardens there are less useful 
because of the pathways which have to be made 
through them to enable passage from road to house 
to be made dry shod, and prevent motor vehicles 
approaching reasonably close to the houses, If Mr. 
Robinson doubts the cogency of this last factor I 
invite him to try transporting a carry-cot on a wet 
winter’s night from a car in one of these rear ser- 
vice roads to the house and then to carry out the same 
procedure from a car parked in an ordinary road in 
an ordinary layout perhaps twenty feet from the 
front door. This sounds a splendid piece of research 
for Monica Furlong to take part in. As regards safety 
it is highly doubtful, to put it no more strongly, 
whether these new-style layouts are an atom safer 
than a well-designed layout of the conventional 
kind. 

It may very well be that Vincent and others are 
on the track of a better form of layout than has 
hitherto been devised but I don't believe it is doing 
them any service to suggest that they have already 
found it. 

LEWIS KEEBLE 
5 Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn, WClI 


WHICH-DOCTORS 


Sir,—Miss Whitehorn’s criticism is the kind one likes. 
Certainly it would have been ideal if Which? could 
have arranged for clinical trials, which would have 
proved the sceptical statements we made about cold 
remedies. We don’t like relying on theory any more 
than Miss Whitehorn likes our doing so. Unfortu- 
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nately, as she knows very well, it is sometimes extra- 
ordinarily difficult to prove a negative. And the 
large-scale clinical trials which might do so are 
beyond our means. 

But there are some matters—very, very few, we 
agree—on which the fact that satisfactory evidence 
does not exist is a useful and important piece of 
information. Cold remedies was one, sun lamps an- 
other. It is particularly useful and important in the 
case of cold remedies since here, for once, medical 
opinion is almost unanimous. 

But she is quite. right, in general. Our strength, as 
she says, is in getting things tested so that we can 
say ‘We dropped it a hundred times and it didn't 
break.’ Unrepentant about cold remedies, we are 
still grateful for the reminder. 

EIRLYS ROBERTS 
Editor, Which? 
1/4 Buckingham Street, WC2 


ST. HELENA PRISONERS’ FUND 
Sir,—I write to inform readers of the Spectator, and 
in particular those who contributed so generously 
to the fund set up by the St. Helena Prisoners’ De- 
fence Committee (Mr. John ‘Stonehouse, MP, Mr. 
Woodrow Wyatt, MP, Mr. Jeremy Thorpe, MP, Mr. 
Donald Chesworth and myself), of the committee’s 
decision as to the disposal of the fund following 
the successful outcome of the application for a writ 
of habeas corpus and the release of the three 
prisoners. The continued delay on the part of the 
Government in announcing what compensation, if 
any, they are willing to pay to the three men for 
their four years ot wrongful imprisonment, coupled 
with the fact that many of the contributions were 
anonymous, has led the committee to the decision 
that the best use that could be made of the money 
available is to put it towards enabling the families 
of the three ex-prisoners to join them in their now 
presumably permanent exile. It is recognised, how- 
ever, that some contributors may, quite properly, 
not agree that their gifts should be so treated, and 
if any such will write to me at the Spectator en- 
closing the receipt, their contribution will, of course, 
be refunded in full. | should perhaps add that all 
the expenses of administering the fund (postage, 
printing, bank charges and the like) have been borne 
by the Spectator, so that no such charges fall on 
the fund itself. Full accounts will be published in 
the Spectator in due course. 

BERNARD LEVIN 
London, WC1 
STORM CONES HOISTED 
Sir,—I completely agree with John Cole. If the 
Government continues to unilaterally pursue a wage 
freeze, industrial relations will deteriorate to the 
point of a major strike in one or more of our 
national industries. 

The wage freeze, which shows no sign of planning 
at all, is not a policy but an expedient. It is a 
particularly cowardly escape from a policy because 
it does not give clear answers to leading questions. 
What principles are supposed to be governing wage 
increases during the freeze? 

The guiding principle is not the levelling-up of 
badly paid workers—because the Government has 
blocked the increases recommended by Wages 
Councils. Neither is it the granting of wage priority 
to industries, such as nursing and teaching, which 
are short of labour. Are we to understand that there 
is a complete freeze on all wages? But this is not 
the case because those wage increases geared to cost- 
of-living sliding scales are to be left untouched. 
Here, the Government’s attitude is that it does not 
want to interfere with collective agreements. Yet 
this, in turn, is inconsistent with its interference in 
the dating. of increases and awards for public 
servants. I, for one, am forced to conclude that 
there are no principles beneath the thin ice of the 
freeze. 

Amid such confusion, no wonder employers and 
unions alike are becoming aggressive. It presents a 
tempting opportunity to the advocates of a ‘show- 
down’ with the trade unions. But I would remind 
them that neither employers, unions nor the public 
would gain anything from an industrial war. The 
dislocation of output and services affects all in the 
economy. 
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The real opportunity presented by the freeze 
should be the facing of economic realities by the 
unions and employers, and the preservation of 
industrial relations. They’ must use it to create a 
national wages policy. Britain's collective bargain- 
ing system has been long due for an overhaul, and 
its reconstruction rather than its. destruction must 
be the objective of government policy. 

; JOHN CORINA 
Nuffield College and St. Peter's Hall, Oxford 


LORDS OF THE SHAMBLES 


Sir,—James Cameron's review of Brasshat (July 28) 
was excellent. | am constrained to comment on his 
statement that ‘one of the great mysteries about the 
military life is the apparently endless time ranking 
commanders seemed to have for their daily jottings.’ 
Actually, it is mo mystery at all for anyone who 
has served in the armed forces. The military life 
is a boring waste of time, and I am not surprised 
that a general could write forty-one volumes with 
all that time on his hands. 

The opening of Book Seven of Tolstoy’s War and 
Peace is in point: 

The Bible Legend tells us that the absence of 
labour—idleness—was a condition of the first 
man’s blessedness before the Fall. Fallen man 
has retained a love of idleness, but the curse 
weighs on the race not only because we have 
to seek our bread in the sweat of our brows, 
but because our moral nature is such that we 
cannot be both idle and at ease. An inner voice 
tells us we are in the wrong if we are idle. If man 
could find a state in which he felt that though 
idle he was fulfilling his duty, he would have 
found one of the conditions of man’s primitive 
blessedness. And such a state of obligatory and 
irreproachable idleness is the lot of a whole 
class—the military. The chief attraction of 
military service has consisted and will consist in 
this compulsory and irreproachable idleness. 

Perhaps the real menace in total disarmament is 
that so very many people would have to go back 
to work. WILLIAM O. MOESER 
Springfield, Vermont, USA 


INSUFFERABLE PATRONAGE 


Sir,—Many hundreds in the Guildford diocese who 
know Mr. Boulton well would endorse everything in 
the letters you published from Messrs. Ellen and 
Hunt. This shabby affair has done the Church of 
England immense harm 

G. H. RUSBRIDGER 
45 Poltimore Road, Guildford, Surrey 


* 


Sir,—Both Mr. Ellen and Mr. Hunt have jumped 
to wrong conclusions. 

My letter of November 14, 1958, mentioned a bad 
appointment and the latter part of my letter on 
August I! referred to the fact that it had gone wrong. 
Neither reference was to the ex-Provost of 
Guildford. 

I do not know Mr. Boulton. But I have nothing 
but admiration for his manner and bearing. 

VICTOR H. BEATON 
St. Mark's Vicarage, St. Mark’s Road, 
Tunbridge Wells 


SPAIN 


Sir,—Your Madrid correspondent Francisco Suarez, 
in the Spectator of August 11, uses figures that in- 
spire little confidence in his objectivity. They should 
be compared with those of Mr. Hugh Thomas— 
certainly no partisan of Franco—in his excellent 
book on the Spanish Civil War. Thus the slayings 
in the Badajoz bullring, put at more than 20,000 
by Sefior Suarez, are estimated by Mr. Thomas as 
nearer to 200 than to 2,000. So in regard to Malaga 
Mr. Thomas thinks 4,000 an exaggerated figure; 
Sefior Suarez claims a slaughter of 15,000 women 
and children. The cruelties on both sides in the 
Civil War were, of course, dreadful, but it is time 
to discard the crude propagandist stories of the 
period. The manner in which such stories were con- 
cocted has been well described by Mr. Arthur 
Koestler in The Invisible Writing. 

FRANK MacDERMOT 
1 Rue de Franqueville, Paris, xvie 
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CRIMES OF VIOLENCE 


Sir,—When your issue of August 18. went to press, 
stating, in a reference to detention centres, that 
‘There are only four in existence at present,’ there 
were seven in existence. By the time your issue of 
August 25 is on sale there will be eight, as the 
new one at Aldington, Kent, will be ready to re- 
ceive inmates on Wednesday, August 23. Another, 
Buckley Hall, near Rochdale, Lancs, will be 
ready in October. This leaves five detention centres 
to be completed out of the total of fourteen on 
the Home Secretary’s programme. Of these, four will 
be completed next year and the fifth the year after. 
It would be appreciated if you would publish a 
correction. 
A. KEITH FOWLER 
Public Relations Officer 
Home Office, Whitehall, SW1 


THOUGHT FOR FOOD 


Sir,—When British catering standards were being 
discussed on the BBC’s Ten O'Clock programme of 
August 7, it was surprising to hear a spokesman of 
the British Hotels and Restaurants Association ap- 
parently endorsing the view that we cannot expect 
proper cooking or quality if we do not pay more 
for it. The question itself was about ‘Brown Windsor 
Soup’ and overdone soggy roast beef; in other 
words, bad cooking and bad serving, which too 
many proprietors feel they can get away with 

There is far too much of this attitude; yet here 
we have the opinion of what I take to be an almost 
official body, that plain, good-quality, properly 
cooked food is not cheap. Why cannot reasonably 
priced food, served as the customer wants it and 
not mass-cooked in the moraing and heated up for 
subsequent meal-times, be available? What is needed 
is more pride in good service and willingness to 
please on the part of the caterer. It should not have 
to be expensive, because it should be second nature 
to those in the profession. 

The Association, or some similar body, should 
be endeavouring to raise standards; for as‘ things 
are, casual eating here is a perilous affair. It need 
not be. 

D. GOLDENSON 
38 Queen's Court, Queensway, W2 


THOSE ADVERTISEMENTS 


Sir,—1 know that I share with many an enjoyment 
of Roy Brooks's ribbing of the usual house-agents’ 
jargon in his adverts: I hope that I am not alone 
in finding the intrusion of his political views in 
them as puerile as it is lacking in taste. Surely such 
an admixture of business and politics serves neither 
end well and I submit that the words ‘of the type’ 
to ‘the Huns’ add nothing useful to a prospective 
client in the way of description of the property in 
question. 

On grounds of sensibility and good manners I 
support the Sunday Times and deplore your giving 
publicity to such pointless vulgarity. Others besides 
Roy Brooks suffered in the last war, but we do not 
harp on this point in our public notices and ad- 
vertisements. 

BASIL ESGERT 
Vansghyll House, Peasmarsh, Rye, Sussex 


SEPTEMBER 3, 1939 


Sir,—A group of writers has been engaged for the 
past two years in gathering material about events 
here and abroad immediately prior to the outbreak 
of the Second World War. Their work, commis- 
sioned by a leading publishing house, is to appear 
next year. 

They are currently gathering first-person recollec- 
tions of the events of September 3, 1939, and would 
be grateful for any help. Are there any readers 
with vivid memories or diary entries for that day, 
covering any part of the world, who would be 
willing to send them to the team? I would be very 
happy to receive any material offered for quotation 
and would naturally undertake to take good care 
of it. 

ALEC HARRISON 
118 Fleet Street, EC4 





Moliday 


— Extras 


“ Treland ~ 


You get the best bargain of alll 
Sunny Ireland in all the 
colours of Autumn... 

accommodation even better value 
than usual and... 





LIGHT OPERA 


WATERFORD LIGHT OPERA FESTIVAL 

Some of the best Welsh, Scottish, English and 
Irish light opera groups stage a different produc- 
tion for 19 consecutive nights. 

September 7—25 


THEATRE 


DUBLIN THEATRE FESTIVAL 

Irish drama, new and known, at its best—and 
International stars, companies and plays. Over 
20 productions, including 6 world premieres. 
September 10—24 


FILM 


CORK FILM FESTIVAL 

Film celebrities in enchanting surroundings. A 
friendly festival where producers, directors and 
stars talk shop with visitors. Ten days, all-in from 
Britain, from 20 gns. 

September 27— October 4 


MUSIC 


WEXFORD FESTIVAL OF MUSIC AND THE ARTS 
Famous singers, fascinating operas in a pictur- 
esque Irish town. Good company, lively discus- 
sions—also exhibitions, film shows, celebrity 
concerts. 

September 24+-October 1 





INFORMATION 


Great Britain and Overseas Information & Book- 
ing Office: Ibbs and Tillett Travel Service, 124 
Wigmore St., London W.1. telephone WELbeck 
7235, who will assist in arrangements for travel, 
tickets, accommodation etc. 

Folders and other information from your trave/ agent 
or any Irish Tourist Office. 


Mave a 
LATE EXTRA 
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WE DO NOT FLY JETS 


We do not convey V.I.P.’s at a supersonic whisper, nor do we swoop from the 
stratosphere to attack—or defend; but we do help, in many ways, to make 
modern civil and military flying possible. Runways, for instance: there is GKN 
steel reinforcement in many acres of concrete, both on and off the actual 
airfield. To the manufacture of aircraft, GKN companies contribute both 
welding and toolmaking equipment. But there is also a great deal of GKN 
steel in the air. Top quality steel. Some of it in spars, and some in aircraft 
engine forgings. Some of it is only GKN material, but much of it is in the 
form of finished articles manufactured by GKN companies: turbine and com- 
pressor blades; stainless steel fabrications; laminations for generators and 
electric motors; and the all-important fastenings for which so many modern 
manufacturers turn to us. Aerotight Nuts are a GKN patent. And fastenings 
such as Bolts in Titanium Alloys and Ultra High Tensile Steel come natur- 
ally to us—and from us. In flying, as in many other things, the over 80 
engineering and steelmaking companies which make up the GKN Group 
are helping to keep things together — and to keep them moving. 


* Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds, Ltc., Head Office, London Works, Smethwick 40, Staffs. 
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The Opportunity Stage 


By BAMBER GASCOIGNE 


THEATRE has, in a sense, 
always been a minority 
taste. It is at its 
strongest when the min- 
ority has an_ active 
group feeling, as was 
provided by the local 
patrictism of fifth-cen- 
tury Athens or Eliza- 
bethan London or, at 
another level by the ex- 
clusive courts of Louis 
XIV and Charles II. In 
the twentieth century the theatre-loving minority 
has been united only by a negative and tauto- 
logical link—its love of theatre. This has made 
theatre the preserve of a cultured class, and thus, 
since the British working classes distrust ‘cul- 
ture,’ the preserve also of a particular social 
class. 

The Royal Court hoped to attract a new 
audience, but has failed to do so. It brings in 
the normal West End audience when a produc- 
tion has good notices or a star, and, like any 
other theatre, does poor business for the rest 
of the time. It has developed no group following 
of its own—the Whitehall, and the Old Vic with 
its horde of teenage faithfuls, are perhaps the 
only theatres in London to bave any sort of group 
following—and the unhealthy result is that many 
of the artists who work at the Royal Court 
despise their audience. 

One of them, Arnold Wesker, has joined a 
score of other people, including Sean Kenny, 
Ted Kotcheff, Doris Lessing, John McGrath and 
Alun Owen, in an attempt to tap a new audience 
in a huge and ready-made group—the trade 
unions. They have formed an organisation called 
Centre 42. Last year the Trades Union Congress 
passed a_ resolution, Resolution 42, which 
recognised ‘the importance of the arts in the 
life of the community,’ noted that ‘the trade 
union Movement has participated to only a 
small extent in the direct promotion and en- 
couragement of plays, films, music. literature 
and other forms of expression including those 
of value to its beliefs and principles’ and pro- 
posed in future ‘a greater participation . . . in 
all cultural activities.’ 

Centre 42 intends to put this resolution into 
effect. Its committee has decided to try to raise 
£300,000, with which it will establish an arts 
centre in London and equip a theatrical com- 
pany and a travelling art gallery to tour the 
country visiting Trades Union Festivals. The 
£300,000 will last them for two years, and if, at 
the end of that time, Centre 42 is thriving, they 
will present the trade unions with a fait 
accompli and will demand extensive financial 
support. If they can really raise £300,000— 
and they seem confident of doing so—the de- 
cision-to be independent of trade union funds 
during the awkward first stages is probably wise. 
Their other major decision is certainly wise—to 
approach the matter in every case from the social 
angle. At a Trades Union Festival a community 





atmosphere already exists; and the London centre 
must, essentially, be a building which it is 
pleasant to be in, a building where one can eat, 
drink and even dance. 


One immediate reaction to such a venture is 
that it is ludicreusly idealistic, hopelessly hope- 
ful Unlike their continental! counterparts so the 
argument runs, the British working classes are 
doggedly anti-culture, always have been, always 
will be. But is this argument true? It can be 
effectively used to dismiss as irrelevant the ex- 
cellent results which Planchon has been getting 
in France along lines similar to those of Centre 
42. But there are other examples of success. 
America is much more anti-culture than Eng- 
land, yet the Federal Theatre in the Thirties 
produced astounding results. It was set up in 
1936 as part of Roosevelt’s New Deal. Within a 
year it was employing 10,000 theatre workers; 
at the peak of its achievement it had a weekly 
audience of half a million; Sinclair Lewis’s anti- 
Nazi play It Can’t Happen Here opened simul- 
taneously in twenty-one cities. The main im- 
petus and excitement of the movement—its group 
feeling—came from one factor which Centre 42 
will, fortunately, lack: the common enemy, the 
Depression. For this was primarily a practical 
scheme; employment for thousands was the first 
consideration, enjoyment for millions only the 
second. But it also created group feelings of a 
more fundamental sort. Subsidised by the Federal 
Theatre, one town with a populatior of only a 
thousand built itself a small playhouse. In the 
first week 950 people came to see the opening 
production, and from then on the theatre was 
in constant use—by touring Federal Theatre 
companies and by amateurs from the surround- 
ing districts. 

This was a genuine group feeling, and it is 
the feeling that Centre 42 will need to create. 
Once it is created, anything becomes pos- 
sible. Habit is a large part of theatre-going 
and embarrassment at ‘culture’ one of the main 
obstacles to it. If habit replaces the embarrass- 
ment and people start coming to a theatre, 
there is little limit to what they can enjoy, pro- 
vided it is well presented. Three of the most 
successful Federal Theatre productions were 
Murder in the Cathedral and Orson Welles’s pro- 
ductions of Macbeth and Doctor Faustus. Centre 
2 will stifle itself if, in deference to Congress’s 
words about art ‘of value to its beliefs and prin- 
ciples,’ it concentrates only on working-class 
naturalism. But its organisers at present seem 
to have no intention of doing so. 

Centre 42 would only seem over-optimistic if 
it had dreams of making the working classes 
interested in art. Neither the upper classes nor the 
middle classes are interested in art. The differ- 
ence is that art is readily available to those in- 
dividuals in these classes who respond to it. As 
Bentham said, push-pin is as good as poetry if 
the pleasure is the same; and one of the main 
functions of education is to give people the op- 
portunity to notice that the pleasure is not the 
same. Centre 42, if it succeeds, will be part of 
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this general process of ‘making available’ which 
constitutes education. Provided that funds are 
plentiful enough to ensure first-class produc- 
tions, there would seem to be no reason—and I 
hope there is none—why the scheme shouldn't 
work. 


Cinema 


Aimez-Vous Tchaikovsky 
By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Goodbye Again. (Leices- 
ter Square Theatre.) 
A FEW weeks ago Cold 
Wind in August, a film 
with little-known actors, 
no advance trumpeting 
and perfectly appalling 
posters, turned out to be 
the best treatment of a 
boy’s affair with an older 
woman since Le Diable 
au Corps. It was utterly 
convincing: it rang true 
from the boy’s point of view, from the woman’s, 
from the outside observer's. Even from the 
moralist’s. The father warns his son, in growing 
up: ‘Be a man, don’t be a pig.’ Without exactly 
saying so, the film is about anti-piggery, about 
the way a boy behaves at a crucial point in his 
life and the man it is likely to turn him into. 
Now the same sort of theme gets top stars and 
really lush treatment—Sagan novel, Auric music 
and the sort of publicity you can expect when 
Ingrid Bergman, Anthony Perkins and Yves 
Montand are all to be found together. What 
happens? Nothing convinces, so you don’t care. 
Everyone suffers like mad, and the result is mildly 
ridiculous. As for the development of the boy, or 
the effect on the woman, or general questions 
of behaviour or love or morality, they don’t im- 
pinge at all on this glossy world where the air 
of disillusionment and cafard isn’t even any 
longer astringent, just a Sagan hallmark, like 

cheeriness in Wilfred Pickles 

Goodbye Again (director: Anatole Litvak; 
‘A’ certificate) is really nothing but a marsh- 
mallow of the type turned out regularly by Holly- 
wood in the Thirties and Forties. Into its curi- 
ously old-fashioned world the Sagan talent fits 
neatly, her glib psychology and pat situations 
being just what’s wanted. The story comes from 
the novel Aimez-vous Brahms, the milieu is the 
usual tattily-smart, and the characters are a 
divorced interior decorator and her two lovers, 
one her own age whom she loves and who is 
unfaithful, the other fifteen years younger whom 
she doesn't love but who loves her. A loves B 
who loves C, in fact (positively Sagan’s only 
topic), which may mean a lot if you believe in 
A, B and C, but may mean absolutely nothing. 
One of the troubles of the bad love story (I 
mean the poor one, not the one about wicked 
love) is that it throws no light on love in general, 
enlarges no one’s understanding; and so it seems 
merely particular, and abysmally trivial; the 
answer to it being: who cares? And this film 
proves once again that actors are generally de- 
feated by their directors, for Ingrid Bergman 
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never wept to such little effect before, nor was 
Anthony Perkins’s spiky comic talent ever so 
dulled and softened. Of course, physically Miss 
Bergman makes nonsense of the whole story 
anyway. Whatever her age (in the film she admits 
—with a heartrending gulp—to forty), she is 
still at the height of her looks, and the idea of 
her being alone and unwanted is a quaint one. 
So is her big fade-out line as one lover hurtles 
down a spiral staircase and she returns to the 
other: ‘I'm OLD, OLD, OLD. Anything 
younger and spryer, except perhaps Hayley 
Mills, it would be hard to imagine. 

I suppose this is what is called a “‘woman’s 
picture.’ Like any film in which a beautiful 
woman is put in the situation of a plain one, it 
invites all sorts of self-identification tricks from 
the lonely. In Cold Wind in August it is the boy 
who tires of the older woman and leaves her; 
here, of course, the boy’s dog-like devotion never 
fails, and it is she who leaves him. You cannot, 
of course, say that either is the more likely 
course of events; one or the other might equally 
well happen. But in the one film one believes 
in the boy, so that his defection is perfectly 
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credible, perfectly applicable to boys of seven- 
teen in general; whereas in the other neither boy 
nor passion really seems to matter, let alone 
apply elsewhere, and even an actor with Perkins’s 
command of pathos (which he has sometimes 
shown) is merely a bit uncomfortable and dis- 
concerting in his moments of renunciation. Miss 
Bergman, as I said, is defeated by her looks in 
the first place, although she is the best thing 
about this hollow film, her warmth being a 
nice thing to have around. All the same, she 
doesn’t even suggest the neglected woman, there 
just seems no possibility of it, her personality, 
her walk, the way she moves her hands, every- 
thing about her being altogether too confident, 
radiant and relaxed. Katharine Hepburn in 
Summer Madness, Olivia de Havilland in The 
Heiress, Betsy Blair in Grand’Rue—these all 
managed the authentic spinsterly touch. But even 
the fading beauty is beyond Ingrid Bergman, 
who still appears far too triumphant, too much in 
the present. In curlers, with cream on her face, 
she still makes anyone you can think of look 
dowdy, curlers and face cream being the glossies’ 
tiny, pathetic efforts at realism. 


Heard But Not Seen 


By JOHN BALE 


THE Marlowe Society’s 
Twelfth Night (Argo, 
three records) is a heart- 
ening reminder that a 
venturous imagination 
informs part at least of 
our export drive. How 
clearly the market for 
this work has_ been 
visualised: those brown 
fingers moving along the 
text in the British Insti- 

tute classroum the high, 
puzzled seriousness as the lecturer delivers a few 
preliminary remarks on ‘The humour of 
Shakespeare’s clowns’! 

Of course the comedies are difficult to record; 
they rely far more on visual effects than the 
other plays, and there are many passages in 
which the ear needs the aid of a vigorous stage 
illusion. The baiting of the ‘lunatic’ Malvolio is 
such an example from this play, as the Clown 
and Aguecheek are characters who depend very 
much on being seen. The casting and production 
of this version do not win against the odds. 
Only two characters, Viola and Sebastian, give 
the impression that they are living, loving, walk- 
ing, wearing clothes in Illyria. The other charac- 
ters, though of highly respectable competence, 
remain denizens of the recording studio. 

This is all the more disappointing because in 
King Lear (Argo, three records) Mr. Rylands has 
produced a masterpiece, a recording which 
bridges with strength and splendour the gap be- 
tween page and stage which the series as a whole 
is exploring. The energy and authority of the pro- 
duction is apparent from the first rapid give-and- 
take between Kent, Gloucester and Edmund. As 
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the voices successively enter—the noble eccen- 
tricity of Lear, Goneril’s sharpness, the purring 
detachment of Regan, Cordelia’s-spirited distress 
—the conviction grows that a production con- 
ceived like this so right in mood, timing and 
casting, cannot go seriously wrong. Indeed, it 
gets better as it proceeds. No difficulties are 
burked. All the words are there, so rehearsed 
and so intelligently spoken that the actors can 
match their speed to the natural demands of the 
narrative without losing any of the incomparable 
suggestiveness of this dense and difficult lan- 
guage. 

The shape of the production is beautifully 
planned: the fierce spin that sets the wheel in 
motion, the long, tense clicking of the ball, the 
quick stilling of the machiae when the score is 
known. The hazards of casting are surmounted. 
Edgar in every guise is superbly good; Glouces- 
ter’s various and definite performance keeps him 
from being merely a blinded Polonius; Albany 
has sufficient presence to steady the closing 
scenes; only the performance of the fool is 
marred by a certain repetition of note. All the 
‘easy’ parts—Edmund, Kent, Goneril—are richer 
than one has any right to expect them to be. 
And for Lear himself, it is hard to over-praise 
an actor who can combine such intelligence with 
such power, who can make us believe that these 
bizarre events followed naturally from the exis- 
tence of such a personality, and who can move 
us so variously between sharp concern for the 
battered king himself and reflection on the 
‘forked animal’ in general. Lear and the other 
actors are anonymous. 

With the first issues of Pye-Plus Nonesuch 
records a curious new series comes on the 
market. Possibly because one of them is a ver- 
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sion of the Lady Chatterley trial, the makers have 
gone to great lengths to avvid plain covers. The 
records come in mock ‘books’ bound with quilted 
gold-tooled plastic; this substance gives a little 
when you press it, like anzsthetised flesh, and 
brings a smell into your home as of model aero- 
planes being built in a dry-cleaning >stablish- 
ment. The two Lady Chatterley records provide 
1 reconstruction of the trial by means of key 
passages from the official transcripis linked by 
& commentary. Mr. Justice Byrne, Mr. Gerald 
Gardiner and Mr. Mervyn Griffith-Jones are 
played, very well, by Messrs. Le Mesurier, 
Hordern and Denham, and other actors and ac- 
tresses speak the parts of the key witnesses. 

Apart from the rather eerie experience of 
hearing people like Miss Helen Gardiner not 
speaking in their own voices, this work is chiefly 
interesting for its near-success in doing what I 
should have thought impossible: leading one to 
sympathise positively with Mr. Griffith-Jones and 
tentatively with his cause. The commentary is 
heavy with sarcasm; the extracts, with the pos- 
sible exception of Mr. Hoggart’s evidence, are 
selected to show the prosecution in a thoroughly 
ludicrous light. And while one’s sense of fair 
play is thus inclined towards the Philistines, the 
defence alienates one still further. Was Mr. Gar- 
diner really so laboriously arch? Did Mr. Hough 
have quite so drawlingly off-putting a manner? 
If these records give a fair impression 
of the trial, then my admiration grows for the 
members of the jury. 

In the same series Bernard Miles reads Four 
Uncle Silas Stories, by H. E. Bates, and takes 
these overwritten tales at the rattling pace they 
need; in Love’s Progress Pamela Brown reads 
poetry of the 1590s, interspersed with pieces by 
the lutenist Anthony Holborn admirably played 
by the Elizabethan Consort; and Peggy Ashcroft 
lavishes her warmth and candour on a variety 
of poems in Aspects of Woman. 
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Day of a Dead Man 


By FRANK TUOHY 


The Consul, cooler, leaned on the bar, staring 
into his second glass of the colourless ether- 
smelling liquid. To drink or not to drink. But 
without mestal, he imagined, he had forgotten 
eternity, forgotten their world’s voyage, that 
the earth was a ship, lashed by the Horn’s tail, 
doomed never to make her Valparaiso. . . . Or 
that it was a bus, making its erratic journey to 
Tomalin and nothing. Or that it was like— 
whatever it would be shortly, after the next 
mescal. 


HE quotation comes from a novel published- 


fifteen years ago, in the deadest period of 
post-war literature. In style and feeling belonging 
to the Twenties, the novel had no successors and 
ix not often mentioned today. But those who 
recognise Geoffrey Firmin, sometime His 
Majesty’s Consul in Quauhnahuac, Mexico, will 
surely not have forgotten him for long. Haven't 
they lived hour by hour through his last terrible 
day. el Dia de los Mortes, All Souls’ Day, 1938, 
the time-span of Malcolm Lowry’s Under the 
Volcano? 
Malcolm Lowry is an elusive writer. The son 
of a Liverpool cotton broker, he ran away to 


sea at eighteen and a year later wrote Ultra-. 


marine, a stiff, rather. priggish novel. influenced 
by Conrad and the sea plays of O'Neill. After 
Cambridge in the early Thirties, Lowry lived 
in the United States, in Mexico and in France, 
where his reputation remains high. He has three 
poems in the Oxford Book of Canadian Verse. 
Canadian Literature, No. 8, published by the 
University of British Columbia, presents 
Canada’s claim to him :n a special Malcolm 
Lowry issue. He spent the greater part of his 
writing life in the poverty of a squatter’s shack 
near Vancouver, and the descriptions of British 
Columbia are a few cool drops in the torrid at- 
mosphere of Under the Volcano. 

After Lowry’s death in 1957, a mass of his 
unpublished manuscripts was purchased by the 
university. From these, a collection of “short 
stories, Hear Us O Lord from Heaven Thy 
Dwelling-place, has already appeared in America. 
Avnovel, October Ferry to Gabriola, and a long 
story, ‘Lunar Caustic,’ are promised, and there 
are drafts of two more novels, Dark is the Grave 
wherein my Friend is Laid and La Mordida. 
An international campaign to_ re-establish 
Lowry’s reputation is on the way. Canadian 
Literature 8 publishes some poems and letters 
and two or three critical articles on Lowry, of 
which Robert Heilman’s ‘The Possessed Artist 
and the Ailing Soul’ is :he most helpful. The 
special Lowry number of Les Lettres Nouvelles 
(July-August, 1960) was far more enthusiastic, 
an act of homage in the gallic manner. It also 
contains a letter of Lowry’s which describes 
Vancouver as ‘a stinking hole full of crime 
policemen bad manners boredom hypocrisy hotel 
spies repression lies and brutality. I hate it 
more than Hell. . . .” This letter does not ap- 
pear in Canadian Literature. 

Perhaps, however, it is better to approach 
Lowry with the caution of the Canadians rather 
than the enthusiasm of the French, who men- 
tion Melville, Dostoievsky, Proust and Joyce 


pretty frequently, not as the literary influences 
they undoubtedly were, but as equals. No great 
claims can be made for Lowry’s poetry which, 
like Melville’s, is amateurish and heavy-footed. 
Mr. Heilman extends his reservations to Under 
the Volcano itself. In the end, however, he comes 
down heavily on its side, and I think we must 
do so too. 

Malcolm Lowry rewrote his novi three times: 
he could no longer put himself in the position 
of the reader approaching his world for the first 
time. The first section of the book, the sequel 
and recapitulation of the events on the Dia de los 
Mortes a year before, almost defies penetration. 
I: demands to be re-read at the end, and future 
editions should be marked da capo. In Lowry’s 
method, too, the network of cross-references, 
concrete details and symbols is so tightly tied 
that one reading can hardly unravel it. Can the 
reiterated appearances, and no more than ap- 
pearances, of the Ferris wheel, the pariah dog, 
Peter Lorre en Los Manos de Orlac, the horse 
branded with the number seven, the Kabbala, 
and the twin volcanoes, male and female, 
Popocatepetl and Ixtaccihuatl, and dozens of 
others, really indicate what the author means? 
Isn’t symbolism in the novel, as Frank O’Con- 
nor has suggested, clumsy rather thaa subtle, and 
only too likely to be the first choice of a writer 
whose pretensions are greater than his experi- 
ence? 

And then there are the characters: Jacques 
Laruelle, the French film director, who has just 
finished an affair with Yvonne, the Consul’s wife, 


once a famous film star; such people hardly ever 


come alive in fiction. Yvonne is a priacipal figure, 
but is given little impact; like Hemingway, Lowry 
never seems to have listened to the way his wives 
talked or what they actually said. Hugh, the 
Consul’s half-brother, and the Consul himself 
represent what Lowry had been and what he 
became. Hugh, who ran away to sea, is remorse- 
ful in the manner of the Thirtizs about the 
bogusness of this experience; now, with his cow- 
boy clothes, his romantic love for Yvonne, his 
references to Spain (‘On the Ebro they are 
dying’) and his gun-running exploits, he is less a 
person than a series of attitudes, and his creator is 
too close to him to criticise them. In 1938 the Con- 
sul already has the ‘short brownish greying beard’ 
that Lowry wears only in his last photograph 
in 1957, the year he died, and the identification 
became complete. Lowry put all his weakness 
into the Consul: nevertheless, compared with 
Bernard Sands or Lewis Eliot or Mr. Pinfold, 
he seems one of the most likeable of the heroes 
of modern fiction. But Lowry neve: made the 
born novelist’s jump into the consciousness of 
other people. He is not a creator of character 
but an inhabitant of masks. 

To the devotee of Under the Volcano these 
are the carpings of someone suffering from the 
hangover, the aftermath of the Consul’s terrific, 
tragic binge. The taste of tequila and mescal 
remain in the mouth; but the terror, the sense 
of a real tragedy, must be accounted for. Lowry 
is the opposite of Lawrence Durrell Like the 
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Alexandria quartet, Under the Volcano is a novel 
of enormous ambition. But with Lowry all the 
elaboration only brings us closer and closer to 
the central situation, which is a true one: No se 
puede vivir sin amar, you cannot live without 
love. Lowry was not only embitious he was also 
possessed. Even after the book was published, the 
Consul refused to leave him. He is mentioned 
in the letters and later writings as though he 
were a real person. As indeed he was 


Lowry forces his reality on us by an obsessed 
concentration on external detail. You could con- 
struct a plan of Quauhnahuac from the book, 
streets, houses, the brewery, the curned palace 
of Maximilian the 400 swimmizg-pools, and 
running through it all the barranca, the ravine 
which is to receive the Consul’s murdered body. 
All through his work, Lowry is a copyer-down 
of advertisements and nutices in foreign lan- 
guages or tourist-agency English. When you are 
drunk instructions in French on how to adjust 
your lifebelt may appear as repositories of eter- 
nal truth: they did to Lowry. Throughout the 
novel goes the warning: ‘Le guste este jardin 
que es suyo? Evite que sus hijos lo destruyan!? 
The garden is Quauhnahuaic and Eden, and the 
Consul drunkenly translated the second sentence 
as ‘We evict those who destroy!’ 

Lowry’s best stroke is his adaptation of Joyce 
to an alcoholic’s experience. Dramatic cuts be- 
come blackouts; conversations take hours or are 
gabbled through in a moment. The reiterated 
symbols are justified as the props of a dis- 
ordered consciousness. But the Consul is much 
more than a mere lost weekender. He had the 
power to love, and this has turned to hatred 
of Hugh and Yvonne, and ta jealousy of Laruelle 
who has cuckolded him. Like Othello’s, the Con- 
sul’s passion feeds on physical detail. During a 
visit to the other’s house, he sees Laruelle in the 
shower: 

He opened his eyes. . . But the abominable 
impact on his whole being at this moment of 
the fact that that hideously elongated cucumi- 
form bundle of blue nerves and gills below the 
steaming unselfconscious stomach had sought 
its pleasure in his wife’s body brought him 
trembling to his feet. How loathsome, how in- 
credibly loathsome was reality. He began to 
walk round the room, kis knees giving way 
every step with a jerk. . 

It is rare in English writing for someone to 
let us so close to himself and his agony. It is 
almost a confession of amateurishness: you can 
imagine the sneer on the lucky professional faces 
at the fact that anyone should be so drunk and 
suffer so much pain. The alcoholics of literature, 
however, are apt to astound us not only by the 
size of their ambitions, but by the fact that they 
often carry them out. 

Lowry did not carry vut his ambition. His 
novel was to be part of a trilogy. The hero of 
one of the books was to be Sigborn Wilderness, 
the author of Under the Volcano. ‘He is,’ Lowry 
writes, ‘in many respects ignorant, without faith 
in himself and lacking nearly all the qualities 
you normally associate with a novelist or writer. 
The Volcano appears less as a novel than as a 
sort of mighty if preposterous moral deed of 
some obscene sort, testifying to an underlying 
toughness of fibre or staying power in his charac- 
ter rather than to any particular xsthetic ability 
of the usual kind. . . . What he suspects is that 
he’s not so much a writer as being written— 
this is where the terror comes in. (It came in, 
just then.) 

Lowry’s terror is a true one. Whatever may 
come from the manuscripts in the University 
of British Columbia, Under the Volcano deserves 
resurrection and remembrance. 
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Wise Man of the West 


Russia and the West under Lenin and Stalin. By 
George F. Kennan. (Hutchinson, 40s.) 


KENNAN’s book, wise, masterly and readable, is 
triply welcome at the present time. In a crisis 
like the present, it has ceased to be tolerable 
that anyone claiming the right to influence our 
opinions should nourish ignorance or delusion 
about one of the most important factors—Soviet 
motivations. It is hardly any longer just an in- 
tellectual scandal, but has become also a moral 
one, that there are more or less reputable com- 
mentators who have not bothered about the facts, 
when the only conceivable extenuation is that, 
though these are available, they are not easily 
available. When a book like Mr. Kennan’s ap- 
pears it knocks out even this miserable excuse. 

It was an earlier George Kennan who so effec- 
tively exposed Tsarist oppressions in Siberia, and 
the present book is rooted in decade after decade 
of profound and direct knowledge of Russia. 
Mr. Kennan has attained his enormous authority, 
even among those who disagree with him, by 
his long struggle (in and out of the US Foreign 
Service) to get the Americans to accept a cool, 
sane and liberal policy toward the Soviet Union: 
one which burkes neither of the main facts—the 
basic hostility of the Soviet regime and the neces- 
sity of living with it. Such views were and are 
not acceptable to either wing of the mytho- 
maniacs—the McCarthyites and the appeasers. 

Mr. Kennan’s powerful candour about 
Western errors, as much as about Soviet myths, 
is not the wisdom of hindsight, but the wisdom 
of the man who has learnt. On Rapallo, with 
its ‘amateurism, complacency, and disunity’ which 
became a permanent feature of Western diplo- 
macy vis-a-vis the USSR; on the Intervention, 
with the absurd Soviet myths still circulating 
about it; on Roosevelt’s misunderstanding of 
Stalin, and Stalin’s of Hitler, he is continually 
illuminating. It is often the illumination of an 
unabashed open-mindedness, which makes one 
wonder that no one had thought of it before. 
How penetrating, for example, is his suggestion 
that for Stalin Trotsky was the real enemy and 
Hitler a notional bugaboo to combat whom he 
had made no real preparations. 

A splendid achievement of Kennan’s is that he 
gets into perspective the reluctance many quite 
serious and intelligent observers have shown in 
recent decades to look at politics proper, rather 
than sociological and economic generalities. The 
actual behaviour and motivation of parties and 
governments, particularly those of the Soviet bloc, 
is now the decisive (though not, of course, the 
only) factor in world affairs. When Tolstoy made 
his famous remark that what he most greatly 
feared was a Genghiz Khan with a telephone, 
he was being perceptive indeed. But he missed 
another modern invention (or re-invention)— 
totalitarian ideology. It became technically pos- 
sible for determined groups to impose abstract 
solutions on recalcitrant social and economic 
tendencies. The real danger is not,. as Mr. 
Kennan is careful to point out, that ideocracy 
operates in a vacuum, but that it is as powerful 
as, and often more powerful than, circum- 
stances supposedly more objective. Once the 
USSR is looked on as a mere social congery, 
real international problems seem to disappear. 
Ideas, the bureaucrats who are ridden by them, 
and above all the central obsession of messianic 
world power, alter the picture. 

But while clear on this essential, Mr. Kennan 
regards it as equally important that the realities 
of Soviet internal and international 
stances continually modify and often obstruct the 
effects of the basic motivation. Speaking to his 


circum- — 
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American audience he is more concerned to stress 
this, to speak in terms of cool and judicious at- 
tention to political immediacies, than to elaborate 
on the hostility. Perhaps we need a slightly 
different emphasis. Mr. Kennan rightly criticises 
those who do not realise that Stalin is dead. 
Here, it seems equally necessary to remember the 
extent to which his spectre haunts the Kremlin. 
Certain of Mr. Kennan’s views are disputable. 
But he is concerned, essentially, more with a 
stance than with a detailed policy. He stands 
for sanity and knowledge in a situation in which 
ignorance and hysteria have shown remarkable 
stamina. Is he urging more good sense than is 
possible for a democracy? One hopes not, for it 
is in his sort of thinking that we find the realistic 

possibility of peace. 
ROBERT CONQUEST 


Mirror for Captains 


Wavell: Portrait of a Soldier. By Bernard Fer- 
gusson. (Collins, 12s. 6d.) 


Tue valet’s-eye view of a hero is notoriously 
disenchanting. Brigadier Fergusson first as an 
ADC and later in various more or less personal 
staff appointments, had, on and off for sixteen 
years, what was almost a valet’s-eye view of 
Wavell; ‘Yet in my eyes his stature grew greater 
and greater.’ In this short,-delightful and often 
moving memoir he has produced not so much a 
portrait of the Field-Marshal (whose official 
biography is in preparation) as a snapshot album 
which I believe many to whom Wavell is only 
a legend, or less, will peruse with pleasure. 

It is agreeable, thought slightly disconcerting, 
to get a glimpse of the Aldershot of twenty-five 
years ago, the Aldershot where Miss Joan 
Hunter Dunn played tennis and Wavell gained 
a reputation for successful unorthodoxy as a 
divisional commander. The British Army’s trans- 
port was still largely horse-drawn; only a few 
experimental infantry units were equipped with 
anything more lethal than a machine-gun; a 
subaltern drew £230 a year, a major-general 
£1,100. The Army, accoutred for charades, was 
rehearsing for melodrama; and some of those 
who were to play the leading parts brought their 
misgivings to Wavell. “Young as I was, writes 
his then ADC (momentarily forgetting his 
grammar), ‘it was obvious that Wavell’s con- 
temporaries were looking to him as something of 
a prophet.’ Dill, Gort and Alan Brooke were 
regular visitors. “‘Wavell listened and said “I see,” 
rather than spoke much; but I realised that they, 
like 1, felt him as a prop.” He was never any 
good at pulling strings or thumping tables; but 
his support and advice were worth something 
to those who—like Dill and Alan Brooke—had 
to stand up for the Army’s interests in Whitehall. 

The war came, and Fergusson was with Wavell 
in the Middle East while his star rose meteori- 
cally over Libya only to fall in the Aégean. 
Wavell seemed equally unaffected by either turn 
of fortune, and took his supersession by Auchin- 
leck without batting an eyelid. Here one of Fer- 
gusson’s snapshots assumes for the historian 
more than a background importance, for he 
tells the story, known I think to very few, of 
the British Somaliland telegram, which seems 
to have been one of the niggers in the enig- 
matic, inauspicious woodpile of Wavell’s rela- 
tions with Churchill. 

British Somaliland became, after the French 
next ‘door disinterested themselves, not only un- 
tenable but hardly worth holding. Wavell was 
in London for consultations when the Italians 
moved against it; all he could promise Churchill, 
who urged a last-ditch stand, was that the terri- 
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tory would not be given up withoul a fight. A 
scratch force conducted a skilful rearguard ac- 
tion against odds of five to one. Their casualties 
were light—so light that Wavell, now back in 
Cairo, got a rough-tongued telegram implying 
that he had not fulfilled his undertaking. At this 
point the Italians published their casualties; they 
had lost 1,800.men. Wavell, replying, drew atten- 
tion to these figures and added, inadvisedly, the 
words, ‘Heavy butcher’s bill not necessarily in- 
dication of good tactics.” Whether or not this 
quip, as Fergusson believes, ‘started the rot’ in 
Wavell’s relations with the Prime Minister, it 
certainly did nothing to improve them. 

Fergusson watched Wavell take over the creak- 
ing machinery of command in India (after two 
years of war, as he might have recalled, officers 
posted to that theatre were still being enjoined 
to see that their visiting cards were engraved, 
not printed). Thereafter he continued to follow 
his fortunes, and at one point had his breakfast 
cooked in a London flat by the man who, a 
week before, had been Viceroy of India, at- 
tended by a scarcely numerable retinue. 

Wavell, so seemingly indestructible died sud- 
denly, in 1950, aged only sixty-seven: a humble, 
silent, kindly man. a great captain, a glutton for 
poetry. ‘He bequeathed to us an example of in- 
tegrity and of the sdldierly virtues which is 
unlikely ever to be surpassed’; I doubt if anyone 
who knew him would want to alter Fergusson’s 
verdict. 

Incidentally, Wavell also bequeathed to the 
Spectator an unusual precedent. He was prob- 
ably the only ex-viceroy, and certainly the only 
field-marshal, to do duty in its pages as dramatic 
critic. To oblige a friend, he reviewed the Old 
Vic production of St. Joan in 1947; he did it 
admirably. 

PETER FLEMING 
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Montparnasse, N.Y. 


The Improper Bohemians. By Allen Churchill. 
(Cassell, 18s.) 


‘Is it the good turtle soup or merely the mock?’ 
So asks the song, and so asks the present-day 
visitor to Greenwich Village, in turn impressed 
by the great names the old villager can muster 


and depressed .by the shoddy mediocrity and, 


shameless derivativeness of most of the paintings 
in the Washington Square exhibition delighting 
in the relaxed nonchalance of the square at dusk 
and then turning with disgust from the shops 
that specialise in gewgaws and sandals, the arro- 
gantly smart apartment blocks disrupting the old 
quarter to cater for the Madison Avenue execu- 
tive who fancies a ‘bohemian’ address. 


Allen Churchill’s local history is interesting 
and entertaining if only as a compilation of anec- 
dotes—though at times it turns into one of those 
overcrowded parties where you no longer even 
try to remember the names of the guests. He 
has rapidly combed Village history for the amus- 
ing, the sensational and (unless I do him an in- 
justice) the salacious. His style favours the two- 
epithet treatment of Time: John Sloan was 
‘lank, trenchant’; Art Young, ‘corpulent, benign’; 
Eugene O’Neill (guess), ‘lean, tormented.’ He sets 
his material unnaturally twitching with currents 
of contrived melodrama, and never really at- 
tempts to give us the ‘why’ of it all. The sex 
and the suicides are there, not the significance. 
Still, he clearly knows and loves the Village and 
succeeds in conveying some of its seriousness 
and more of its fun. 


Churchill discerns at least three distinct eras 
in Village history. He starts in 1912. with the 
circle which grew up around the empathic 
Mabel Dodge (‘I was just naturally fluctuating 
and flowing all the time, wherever I found my- 
self, in and out‘of:the people I was with’). Her 
evenings at 23 Fifth Avenue set up a magnetic 
field which attracted ‘writers, intellectuals, artists, 
eccentrics, ‘philosophers, Suffragists, Single 
Taxers, politicians, birth controllers, newspaper- 
men, editors, Socialists and Anarchists,’ who 
came to drink her drink and fight their own 
causes. It was to the Village you went if you 
preferred coining ideas to money. Emma Gold- 
man preached anarchy, Henrietta Rodman .ad- 
vocated free love, Isadora Duncan transmuted 
the ideas into dancing to show how they all felt. 
Farther up Fifth Avenue at 251, Alfred Steiglitz 
put on his sensational Post-Impressionist exhibi- 
tion in 1913. Everywhere Big Bill Haywood went 
around: seeking sympathy for the IWW. The 
extremest gesture came from Ellis Jones, who 
planned to declare Washington Square a free 
republic. That was how they felt about the rest 
of America. 


The most useful work was done by the little 
magazines. The Masses published work by some 
of the most talented radicals of the day, and 
its gay irreverence usually contained a moral 
sting. A typical cartoon showed a reformer 
dragging a poor girl up before a judge and say- 
ing: “Your Honour, this woman gave birth to 
a naked child.’ Carl Sandburg denounced the 
revivalist Billy Sunday with crude directness (‘I 
want to know what the hell you know about 
Jesus’). John Sloan expressed the attitude of all 
the contributors when he announced his creed: 
‘Since we have to speak well of the dead, let’s 
knock them while they’re still alive.’ The Seven 
Arts published Sherwood Anderson, Eugene 
O'Neill, Van Wyck Brooks, Mencken and even 
D. H. Lawrence. The Pagan encouraged Hart 
Crane, Others published William Carlos Wil- 
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liams. For a while the Village was astonishingly 
fertile. 

It changed after the war. Perhaps it was the 
prosecution of the Masses for sedition, and its 
subsequent decease: perhaps it was just 
the national mood. Causes gave way to emphasis 
on individual freedom and having a good time. 
In the Twenties the Village became less free 
than wild. In place of John Reed, the central 
figure was Robert Clairmont, a millionaire play- 
boy who preferred sprees to strikers. A typical 
gesture was the suicide of the artist Hans Stegel 
in the middle of a party. Yet there was still 
plenty of genuine artistic activity Margaret 
Anderson was publishing Joyce in the Little Re- 
view. Jig: Cook founded the Provincetown 
Players, and used them to hatch the genius of 
O’Neill. Willa Cather, Dreiser and Sherwood 
Anderson still lived in the Village, the real place 
hidden behind the naively ‘picturesque’ side- 
shows put on for the benefit of the uptowner 
who wanted thrills along with his bootleg liquor. 

Prohibition brought an insane gaiety to the 
Village. The Depression brought a silence, since 
when there has been little left but the tourist 
shell. Churchill notes a bit of Communism and 
an increase in homosexuals. but the years from 
1930 yield him only twenty pages of material. 
If, as the improbably named Hippolyte Havel 
pronounced in its early days, “Greenwich Village 
is a state of mind,’ perhaps it flourishes else- 
where. Or perhaps it is still hiding there at the 
end of Fifth Avenue, until the real-estate agents 
and uptown tourists will leave it alone. Despite 
its naiveties and excesses Greenwich Village. was, 
and perhaps still is, a necessary oasis in a city 
running desperately after the dollar; if only be- 
cause, in Max Eastman’s words, ‘there there was 
sauntering in the streets.’ TONY TANNER 
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The Dollar Princesses 
The Pilgrim Daughters. By Hesketh Pearson. 
(Heinemann, 25s.) 

THROUGHOUT the nineteenth century, the mar- 
riage tie was constantly used as a means of 
bringing in the New World to redress the bank 
balances of the old. Hesketh Pearson’s The 
Pilgrim Daughters is an account of twenty-seven 
such marriages between rich American girls and 
well-born European gentlemen. One is tempted 
to feel that the men had the best of the bargain. 
The girls they married ranged from Ellen Dwight, 
who ran Holland House with charm and devo- 
tion at the end of the eighteenth century (it is 
interesting to realise that such a landmark in 
English life was run not only by an American 
but a divorced American), to Victoria Caflin, 
who gave up preaching against sin and for free 
love in order to marry an Englishman; but on 
the whole they seem to have made reasonably 
good wives in the teeth of adverse families, to 
have been generous with their money and their 
affection and to have made the best of a set of 
men who, whatever they may have been like as 
public figures, made pretty trying husbands. 

There was Boniface, Marquis of Castellane, 
who spent his wife’s money on all the tradi- 
tional French amusements, including mistresses; 
there was Lord Curzon, who, having married 
one American and been deeply happy with her, 
announced some years later his engagement to 
another—without, however, having taken the 
trouble to inform his mistress, Elinor Glyn, of 
the event, or vice versa. And there were the Marl- 
boroughs and the Manchesters, both of which 
clans constantly married American girls and 
seemed almost to vie with each other to see who 
could give them a harder time. 

Jenny Jerome, who married Randolph Chur- 
chill, seemed fond enough of him and enjoyed 
helping him in his political success, even if she 
disliked supporting him in political failure; Lily 
Hammersley led a bearable if unexciting life 
as the eighth Duchess of Marlborough, and 
Consuelo Vanderbilt was wretchedly unhappy in 
a marriage to the ninth duke forced on her 
by her mother. What got them all down was 
the family, who treated them as brood mares 
and money bags, and the pompous discomfort 
of Blenheim—Lily Hammersley was forced to 
install central heating and electric light at her 
own expense. The girls who married Manches- 
ters mouldered in Ireland instead of Oxfordshire, 
but had better reason for keeping out of the 
public eye, the infidelities and bankruptcies of 
the eighth duke proving a particular source of 
embarrassment to his wife. 

Perhaps it shows personal prejudice to suggest 
that a man who would marry for money is 
unlikely to be a good matrimonial risk anyway, 
but the book does not seem to bear out Hesketh 
Pearson’s assertion that marriages of convenience 
often work better than marriages of love. Joseph 
Chamberlain and his third wife, Lord Holland 
and his first were certainly happier than any 
of the arranged pairs. On the whole, it seems 
to have been the mothers who were sold on the 
aristocracy, the girls who were sold to them; and 
the girls were nowhere near as keen on the 
titles as the men were on their money. 

The American girls had some characteristics 
in common. They were lively and talked well; 
they had a lot of energy and when the energy 
found no suitable outlet in, say, lavish enter- 
taining and political campaigns, they tended to 
boss their husbands—some husbands, notably 
Kipling and Richard Jebb, being unendingly grate- 
ful for their rule. But against such cases we must 
set the wives of Randolph Churchill and Lord 
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Curzon: both these men spoiled their careers 
by resigning in a fit of pride, and Hesketh Pear- 
son is of the opinion that less permissive wives 
might have prevented the disasters. 

The style throughout reads rather as if Mr. 
Pearson were trying to write like Lytton 
Strachey, which I suppose is fair enough. 
Strachey perfected this genre of historical snip- 
pet, the potted biography. Occasionally Pearson 
brings it off completely: he says of the Jeromes, 
‘Of their four daughters the first, Clara, was 
fair, the second, Jeannette, was dark, the third 
died young and the fourth need not detain us,’ 
and of Lord Furness: “When Thelma announced 
that a baby was on the way he displayed no 
paternal pride, and even the still-birth which 
followed did not cheer him up.’ More usually 
the epigrams lack the Strachey sting, but the 
crisp economy of style remains. One gets the 
impression that Pearson expended more time as 
well as more space on the earlier biographies 
and found the girls a good deal harder to 
categorise as the century wore on and the mar- 
riages proliferated. At his best when dealing 
with political matches, he is at his worst dealing 
with Kipling, suddenly forsaking matrimonial 
history to indulge in waspish literary criticism: 
his sneers at Kipling’s worst would be easier 
to take if he had not chosen such painfully senti- 
mental examples to illustrate Kipling’s best. 

This is a book about marriage and occasion- 
ally about history; the one thing oddly missing is 
any sense of a clash of cultures. Perhaps the 
clash of personality will always be the louder 
sound. 

KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


Crossroads of Fiction 


Politics and the Novel. By Irving Howe. (New 
Left Books: Stevens, 12s. 6d.) 


THE prospect of a series of New Left Books, 
detouring us, as they certainly will, in and out 
of apathy, alienation, commitment and all that 
ideological jazz, is rather a grim one for those 
who tend to ignore the portentous signals of 
cultural traffic cops, admiring them from a safe 
distance and glad they don’t carry arms, but 
definitely preferring fly-overs to the permanent 
jam at the old roundabouts. We drive on the 
left, of course, we fly-over men, but we can’t 
help shuddering when we see a large sign telling 
us to Keep Left, tastefully set against rural dis- 
trict council geranium beds, and in our more 
bitter moments we feel that the whole sincere 
and serious English traffic block may be a 
memorial to William Morris, whom we regard 
as over. © 

However, Irving Howe, the second New Left 
author, belies our fears by coming from the 
United States and by being the editor of 
Dissent, that rare American phenomenon—a 
lively Socialist magazine. There is something sad 
about the American Socialist. America has never 
had a party of Labour as such, and the radical 
has had to live with the knowledge that he 
cannot hope for any real political power. So 
one is tempted to see in Mr. Howe's ex- 
cellent chapter on Turgenev a deep sympathy 
with the predicament of the Russian ‘superfluous 
man’ of the mid-nineteenth century. His descrip- 
tion of Rudin is almost cruelly recognisable— 
and not only in America: ‘Burning with en- 
thusiasm, yet already stoop-shouldered and 
middle-aged, this perpetual student charms 
everyone by his flow of rhetoric and ideas. . . . 
His themes are those of a vague bodiless 
liberalism: man’s duty to society, “the special 
value of education and science,” and—speaking 
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The chef's 
nightmare 


A MORE OR LESS apocryphal story about a young 
dramatic critic at Oxford tells how he would, 
in restaurants of reasonably refined moeurs, order 
and eat an ice-cream, the main course and the soup, 
in that order. 

This is all very well for a critic. But it is very 
worrying for the chef. Tradition and training tell 
him that this is against the natural order of things, 
and incidentally takes no account of his efforts to 
plan a logical sequence of courses. 

There’s a similar problem of precedence when 
you pick up The Observer on Sunday. Here is a 
veritable beanfeast of ideas and articles and features. 
But where should one start? 


Beginning at the end 
Does one begin at page one, and work steadily 
through? This isn’t a bad answer, but it lacks 
enterprise, and so it is out of harmony with the 
paper itself. And there is, incidentally, a good case 
for starting at the very end, for this is the page that 
carries ‘The Week’, a useful digest of news that 
brings you up to date with the events that you may 
have missed. 

Clearly the main course on the menu is news, 
real news. But why start with the main course? 
How about a wry Feiffer cartoon, or a Peul 
Jennings fantasy, as an appetizer ? And then there’s 
the effervescent fashion-writing of Katharine 
Whitehorn, if you're a woman. Or if you aren’t. 


Unexpected insights 

You might turn first to the financial expertise of the 
City pages. Or to Table Talk’s unexpected insights 
into the lives of the great, and the talked-about. It 
may be that you will head straight for The Observer 
Profile. Or you may begin your Sunday-morning 
feast with the review pages; Kenneth Tynan, 
Maurice Richardson, Philip Toynbee and A. 
Alvarez are among the famous names who provide 
fare that is rich, rare, and never over-sweetened. 

But in the end, and this is where the culinary 
analogy breaks down, you will probably decide that 
it doesn’t much matter where you start reading the 
Observer. The important thing is to start! J.B.L. 
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as one totally incapable of action—the immediate 
need for action.’ One sees him at once, under 
the lions in Trafalgar Square, leading cause after 
good cause to almost certain failure 

Politics and the Novel is, however, not 
another examination of the dilemma of the in- 
tellectual in our time, but a serious work of 
literary criticism, only doubtfully New Left. I 
wonder what the Club members are going to 
make of Mr. Howe’s careful demonstration of 
how dangerous ideolcgical fixations can be for 
a novelist; they may be puzzied to find that 
the best political novelists have often been reac- 
tionary. The greatest of them, Mr. Howe con- 
siders, is Dostoievsky; The Possessed, he claims, 
is the finest political novel ever written. Starting 
with Stendhal, he takes us through Dostoievsky 
to Conrad, Turgenevy and James, dealing only 
with those novels that suit his particular theme, 
which is, briefly, the conflict within a novelist 
between his characters and his political ideas. He 
then considers the effect on Hawthorne, Henry 
Adams and again James of the specifically 
American politics of their day, before turning 
to the twentieth century and Malraux Silone, 
Koestler and Orwell. 

His approach is often rewarding, even if the 
authors he covers have already been settled by 
plague after plague of critics He gets straight 
to grips with his chosen problem, and he is well 
aware that it is not the only one, or even the 
most important one, to be considered. The re- 
sult is an interesting study of the change in 
attitude towards the politics of their day of some 
major novelists over more than a century. Mr. 
Howe makes no bones about admitting the 
decline in quality which he is obliged to trace, 
and he is surely right when he emphasises that 
the politics of a novel must be directly related 
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to the personal lives of the characters. Other- 
wise the writer will end up with a polemic like 
Darkness at Noon, which Mr. Howe describes 
as ‘an example of how the modern appetite for 
ideology can harm a novelist when he turns to 
public themes. Sympathetic and lucid, Mr. Howe 
is often also illuminating, and one is grateful, as 
after a conversation with a serious man talking 
seriously and showing sensibility and intelligence. 
Doubt comes later. with the suspicion that 
books of this kind, for all their merits, are the 
work of permanent students, of the modern 
superfluous men who lack the opportunity to be 
serious and sensitive about something politically 
more important. Mr: Howe observes that ‘It is 
significant that both Malraux and Silone were 
active political figures shortly before they turned 
to literature, this very turn itself being a political 
act of the most desperate kind* Surely to turn 

to literary criticism is still more desperate? 
JULIAN MITCHELL 


Mod. and Trad. 


Baron’s Court, All Change. By Terry Taylor. 
(MacGibbon and Kee, 15s.) 

Time’s Increase. By R. H. Mottram. (Hutchin- 
son, 16s.) 

The ‘Mozart’ Leaves at Nine. By Harris C. 
Greene. (Heinemann, 21s.) 

Some Angry Angel. By Richard Condon. 
(Michael Joseph, 21s.) 


THE rebellious teenage hero of Terry Taylor’s 
first novel, Baron’s Court, All Change, is com- 
mendable in what he rebels against, but suspect 
in what he advocates. He rejects Mum and Dad 
(not in themselves, but as representative of the 
lower bourgeoisie), he rejects the telly, social 
and sexual conformity, annual holidays by the 
sea and all nine-to-five occupations whatever. In 
their place he sets Soho, jazz, ‘having a ball,’ 
getting high on Charge (Indian hemp to you) 
and peddling the stuff to pay for his consump- 
tion of it. The suburbia in which he lives when 
the novel opens is well observed and engagingly 
castigated in a fluid, first-person style which owes 
much to Salinger: while the West End jungle 
for which he takes later flight is described 
drunkenly and often hysterically, but impresses 
one by the lurid brilliarice of its colours and 
customs. 

But even in this half-world of cats, pads and 
hipsters there is a residual morality and, as far 
as it goes, a good one. People tolerate each 
other, encourage each other, aim to give 
pleasure and to banish pain. For all the smoking 
of reefers (a non-addictive practice, they tell me, 
which one can take or leave as one likes) the 
narrator-cat will having nothing to do with using 
or selling the really noxious drugs, such as 
heroin; he behaves with understanding to his 
sister when she is in trouble, and he avoids 
violence or coercion in so far as the circum- 
stances of his life permit. The trouble is that in 
all this benevolent anarchy there is nowhere a 
true sense of obligation; so that when the hero 
is put to the test and is required, as a patent 
demand of common loyalty, to take a risk on 
someone else’s behalf, he-collapses dismally. 
Terry Taylor, in fact, is led reluctantly to admit 
that self-expression is valueless if uncontained 
by discipline. Which is very square of Mr. Taylor 
and, if one considers his partialities, very fair. 

From Mr. Taylor’s oblique defence of tradi- 
tional values we turn to R. H. Mottram’s direct 
advocacy in Time’s Increase. | only wish this 
were half as good a book as Mr. Taylor’s, for 
Mr. Mottram is an old hand and his theme is 
interesting. A nonagenarian lawyer wills in trust 
his family house, which is at once the symbol 
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and the product of a century's care and service, 
to be a national monument to the professional 
and domestic virtues of the upper-middle class. 
But instead of the controversies and antagonisms 
which this gesture promises, all we are given 
is massive complacency—with a thoroughly wet 
love affair thrown in for occasional variety. The 
whole thing is static—200 pages odd, each of 
which says that long-established family firms 
are a Good Thing. Mr. Taylor’s self-intoxication 
at least has the excuses and the briskness of youth. 
Mr. Mottram’s self-satisfaction is beyond charity. 

Two American offerings. The ‘Mozart’ Leaves 
at Nine is an elaborately set out tale of a mili- 
tary security unit in the Salzburg of 1947. There 
are some embarrassing attempts at humorous 
conversation, several /ongueurs about the land- 
scape and an absurdly optimistic appraisal of 
American capacities for this kind of work; but 
Harris Greene does show an attention to detail, 
a minute appreciation of professional process, 
which gives his work something of the same 
laborious interest as, say, Cozzens’s Guard of 
Honour. 

Some Angry Angel is by turns probing, 
vicious, sentimental and exceedingly silly. An 
on-the-make journalist, fresh from the gutter, 
goes successfully on his way from one pile of 
filth to the next until the drink gets him. So far, 
good. But then he loses his wife and the use of 
his legs in quick succession, and, as a result, 
what little sense of humour he ever possessed. 
Richard Condon, his creator, has rather a lot 
of humour, but now his disappears too. He sets 
his hero to running the ‘lonelyhearts’ column 
and gushes over him for taking this mean em- 
ployment seriously. If Americans were less 
mealy-mouthed about unhappiness, they might 
most of them be much happier. SIMON RAVEN 











The Plastic 
Smile 


ROSALIE PACKARD 


td 
“An extraordinarily sympathetic and at 
the same time amusing story about a 
poor little rich gir] who has to pawn her 
mother’s tiara to pay her analyst. This is 
a kind and clever short novel written 
with a maximum of wit and a minimum 
of sentimentality.” j}OHN DAVENPORT 


(Observer) 


“This is an altogether charming book, 
relaxed, witty, with genuine conversation 
in it and a quite delightful heroine.” 
ANTHONY BURGESSS (Yorkshire Post) 


“Miss Packard writes with a wonderful 
freshness. Flip without being flippant, 
Sara is absolutely contemporary, char- 
ming and intelligent. This is a most 
welcome young novel, funny and accur- 


ate.” JULIAN MITCHELL (Spectator) 135. 
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Union with New Zealand? 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Tue Commonwealth is usually 
put forward as the greatest 
obstacle to our becoming a 
member of the European Econ- 
omic Community. To deny Com- 
monwealth producers free entry 
into the UK market and subject 
them to the common EEC tariff 
° would, it is said, be disastrous. 
M4 Except in the case of New 
Zealand there is little truth in 
this argument. 

Canada and Australia are making the noisiest 
objections—no doubt for local political reasons 
—but these are the two Dominions whose de- 
pendence on the British market is relatively 
small. In 1959-60 we took only 26 per cent. of 
Australian exports and 17 per cent. of Canadian. 
Canada has always pursued a realistically selfish 
policy in the matter of UK trade. At the 1958 
Commonwealth economic conference she re- 
fused our request to bind certain preference 
margins and recently a government commission 
has proposed a 10 per cent. tariff on British cars. 
The cause of her present economic plight has 
been her absurd financial policies, namely, an 
overvalued currency, extra dear money and too 
great a dependence on the US. The forced de- 
parture of the Governor of the Bank has at least 
enabled the Government to get rid of the ex- 
change premium and secure a small discount, 
together with cheaper money, and if it now had 
the courage to devalue its currency once and for 
all by 10 per cent. it could face its export future 
with confidence. But if it thinks that it can 
correct its huge payments deficit by exporting 
more of the products of its secondary industries 
to the UK—most of its manufacturers are sub- 
sidiaries of American combines—it is going to 
be taught another sharp economic lesson. Cer- 
tainly Canada has no special right to export her 
unemployment problem to us. Having made 
such a mess of her own economic policies it is 
not for her, I suggest, to lecture us on ours. 

But poor New Zealand, which is making no 
attempt to hector or to lecture, has every reason 
to feel alarmed at our joining the EEC. The UK 
took no less than 53 per cent. of her total exports 
of £300 million in 1960 (56 per cent. in 1958).Over 
half these exports consisted of meat and dairy 
products and the UK market absorbed well over 
90 per cent. of them. It can therefore be said truly 
that the New Zealand economy is utterly de- 
pendent on the British. What is more, it has been 
deliberately built up for the supply of UK needs. 
In the war New Zealand sold us all the meat, 
butter and cheese she could produce at firm 
prices under long-term contracts. We then took 
744 per cent. of her total exports and she was 
told that if she would expand her farm produc- 
tion we would take the lot. These bulk contracts 
were continued after the war by the Labour 
Government. In 1948 and 1952 New Zealand was 
asked to make a special effort to increase her 
meat production and was promised free and un- 
restricted entry into the UK market up to 1967. 
The result was that she could not develop other 





markets at a time when world trade was return- 


’ ing to normal. (She lost the Canadian market in 


butter as a result.) Wool was also part of these 
long-term UK contracts until 1945-46 but we 
still remain her most important wool customer, 
taking one-third of her total wool exports last 
year. As expert earnings make up about one- 
third of the New Zealand national income it 
will be appreciated that any upset to the British 
market would have a lamentable effect upon 
the New Zealand standard of living. And what 
an upset it would be if and when we join the 
EEC! Wool would not be affected, being a raw 
material with free entry, but the Continent eats 
very little lamb and the duty to be levied 
by the EEC on imports of lamb and mutton is 
to be 20 per cent. Butter and cheese will also be 
heavily protected, for 30 per cent. of farm in- 
comes on the Continent consist of dairy produce. 
A 24 per cent. tariff on cheese is proposed and 
26 per cent. on butter. New Zealand experts be- 
lieve that nearly half their present butter pro- 
duction would be displaced if Britain joined the 
EEC without making special quota arrangements 
for New Zealand produce. 

It has of course been realised for a long time 
in New Zealand that the British market could 
not be relied upon to take care of the expansion 
of her farm produce. Subsidised British farmers 
have been taking away some of the meat trade, 
and surplus butter from European producers 
has been dumped on the free British market, so 
that prices have occasionally fallen to unecono- 
mic levels. New Zealand has therefore been busy 
developing other markets—Japan, Germany and 
Malaya—and to help her trade negotiations she 
was given the right under the UK-NZ agreement 
of 1959 to reduce the British margins of pre- 
ference. This right has not yet been used (as 
Australia has used it), New Zealand still 
gives us a greater degree of preference over 
a greater proportion of her imports than do 
other members of the Commonwealth. In fact, 
90 per cent. of the New Zealand imports sup- 
plied by the UK enter on preferential terms, the 
average preference enjoyed being 18 per cent. 

Surely, on the facts here presented, little loyal 
New Zealand deserves special treatment and as 
it is not safe to rely on special quotas being 
allowed for her produce in the tough negotiations 
which Great Britain is now undertaking with the 
EEC I venture to suggest a more immediate way 
out. Let the UK offer union to New Zealand. 
Here is a farm-land of 103,000 square miles em- 
ploying a little over 24 million people. On this 
island of 94,000 square miles we are struggling 
to support nearly 55 million people. Does it not 
make sense to regard New Zealand as our home 
farm overseas? She is the largest and cheapest 
exporter of lamb and mutton in the world and 
we are the biggest eaters—26 lb. per head against 
6 lb. in France and 4 Ib. in the US! She is also 
the biggest and cheapest exporter of butter, which 
we cannot make at home except at treble the 
price. With union New Zealand would be treated 
as Northern Ireland—governing herself and 
sending a few representatives to Westminster. A 











COMPANY MEETING 


INTERNATIONAL TEA 
COMPANY’S STORES 


LARGER TURNOVER 


THe Annual General Meeting of the International 
Tea Company’s Stores Ltd., wil: be held on Septem- 
ber 11 in London, 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement of the chairman, Mr. F. E. Hawkins, for 
the year ended April 29, 1961: 

In spite of a substantial increase in turnover and 
in the tonnage of goods sold the trading profit for 
the year under review, before charging taxation and 
depreciation, of £2,562,021 shows a decrease of 
£83,407 as compared with the record profits of the 
previous year. The profit before taxation amounts 
to £1,903,416. From this has to be deducted £956,344 
in respect of taxation, including equalisation reserve, 
leaving a consolidated net profit of £947,072, a de- 
crease of £74,312. We propose a final dividend on the 
ordinary stock of 10% less tax, making 124% for 
the year (the same as for the previous year). 

We, in common with all other multiples in the 
food trade, have had to contend with rapidly increas- 
ing and intensified competition. There is hardly a 
town of any size where new food shops have not 
been opened, very often in close proximity to our 
own branches. This increasing competition has 
brought with it a general lowering of retail prices 
in order to attract custom and whilst we have been 
successful in securing increased turnover, to do so 
we have had to accept a reduced margin of gross 
profit. At the same time we have been faced with 
increases in expenses amounting to approximately 
£350,000 of which increases in wages and salaries 
alone accounted for nearly £250,000. These are the 
main reasons for the somewhat lower profits. 


SUCCESS OF SELF-SERVICE 

Your board were among the first to appreciate the 
advantages of self-service, both to the company and 
its customers, and for several years have been engaged 
in converting all suitable existing branches to this 
method of trading and in the opening of new self- 
service shops. During the year under review we have 
made good progress, no fewer than 70 branches 
having been added to the self-service list (as com- 
pared with the predicted 52 in my last review), making 
a total of 322, and we anticipate completing a similar 
number of conversions and new openings during the 
current year. The profits of some of the latest self- 
service branches, in spite of immediate increases in 
turnover, have been temporarily affected by dis- 
turbances to trade during conversion and by the 
heavy initial expenses involved. On the basis of past 
experience it is reasonable to assume that these 
branches will produce considerably improved profits 
in future years. 

Of the 322 self-service branches within the group, 
23 come within the accepted description of “super- 
markets” each having a selling space of over 2,000 
square feet, and into these and, in fact into all self- 
service shops where there is sufficient room, we are 
introducing fresh meat and non-food departments. 
We have now embarked upon a programme of further 
expansion of acquiring sites or premises with a view 
to opening new self-service shops and supermarkets 
in the near future. Several sites have recently been 
acquired and others will follow as opportunities 
occur. 

I am pleased to report that our principal sub- 
sidiary, George J. Mason Limited, has again had a 
successful year, and that our factories and bakeries 
have contributed substantially to the profits of the 
group. . 

With regard to the future, I feel it would be unwise 
to make any forecast, but our turnover for the cur- 
rent year is showing a further substantial increase-—— 
in fact, greater than the increase at this time last vear 
over the previous year. 
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joint economic planning board would have to be 
set up to co-ordinate investment and farm pro- 
grammes, but that is a detail. 

Would France agree? She might be very 
willing, for she will have much the same problem 


‘on her hands with an independent Algiers. As 


the Treaty of Rome allows tariff-free quotas for 
certain products from associated overseas terri- 
tories, the case of New Zealand may well receive 
sympathetic treatment. An offer of union with 
the UK would be an earnest of our determina- 
tion not to let her down. 


Investment Notes 
By CUSTOS 


S the equity market continues tu fall away, 
Aas it must, under the impact of the Lloyd 
deflation, the increasing number of bad company 
reports and the Berlin crisis, | propose to con- 
tinue with my suggestions for trustees. For the 
basic equity portfolio from the consumer and 
service trades I would add the BEECHAM GROUP 
and HOVIS-MCDOUGALL. The products of Beecham 
fall into three groups. Beverages, food and con- 
fectionery account for about 40 per cent. of total 
sales (Lucozade, Ribena, Quosh, Corona, Mur- 
ray, Pascal, etc.); toilet preparations account for 
nearly 35 per cent. (Brylcreem, Silvikrin, Mac- 
leans, etc.) and- home remedies and medicines 
for the rest (Eno, Beecham, Fynnoa Phyllosan, 
Germolene, Phensic and Yeast-Vite). Such is the 
high management skill that equity earnings have 
grown in the last five years at the rate of 15 per 
cent. per annum. At the present price of 50s. 9d. 
the yield on the 30 per cent. dividend is barely 3 
per cent., but if the shares come down with 
the market they are worth having. HOVIS-Mc- 
DOUGALL have diversified their business. The 
mainstay remains its self-raising flour and Hovis 
bread but the non-milling subsidiaries now con- 
tribute a substantial part of the total profits 
(butter, potato-crisps, cooked foods, etc.). The 
company is raising £2 million to finance these 
new developments and the new 5s. shares have 
been issued at 12s. 6d. They are available free of 
stamp at 6d. premium and return nearly 5 per 
cent. The old shares have been as high as 2ls. 
this year. 


Investment Trusts 

For trustees who do not want the bother of 
watching industrial equities there is no better 
outlet than the well-managed investment trusts. 
It is advisable to see that the purchase price is 
well below the last ‘break-up’ value, for in a 
declining market this is a falling yardstick. Here 


are some examples—from good ‘stables’: 
Break-up Div. 
Price Quly) Div.% Yield % 
Securities Trust 
of Scotland .. 73/6 82/9 134 3.7 


Globe Telegraph 
5/- 


ie aid 17/9 26/3; 10¢est. 2.8 
International In- 

vestment 5/- .. 27/- 31/9 19 3.5 

Standard Trust .. 19/6 21/8 154. -39 


Insurance Shares 

Next to investment trusts the trustee who 
wants a quiet life will invest in the insurance 
companies. The safest for capital appreciation are 
the life companies, for growth in their investment 
income is automatic, whereas the composite com- 
panies often make underwriting losses to offset 
their investment income. Some of the life com- 
panies are not eligible under the Act for they 
have an issued capital under £1 million—the 
most notable being Equity and Law and Lon- 
don and Manchester—and not every trustee will 
take the industrial life companies in case another 
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Labour Government seeks to nationalise them. | 
have therefore only given one life example— 
LEGAL AND GENERAL—and of the composite com- 
panies I have selected the three with important 
and rapidly growing life departments. If the 
trustee sees that the dividends paid per share are 
well below the investment income per share and 
that this is not being encroached upon by under- 
writing losses he can come to no harm in in- 
surance shares. Indeed, as investment income has 
been growing at the rate of about 10 per cent. 
per annum compound he can expect a steady rise 
in dividends and consequently a steady capital 


appreciation. 
{nvestment Earn- 
Income ings ~ Div. 
Div. Per Per Per Yield 
Price Share Share Stare % 


Legal and General £30 9/6 — — 16 
Eagle Star 10/- .. 108/-* 2/9 3/04 3/5 


2.8 

General Accident 

5/- - s+ «43> Sf-- HT . 3/83 25 

Sun Alliance -- 83/- 2/8 2/1lk 4/4 3.2 
* Cum rights. 

Because insurance companies have lately had 
very favourable trading conditions there has been 
a good deal of speculation in the shares and some 
brokers consider them too high. But if trustees 
buy during bad days they should come to no 
harm. This applies particularly to EAGLE STAR 
which has fallen 10s. on the news of a rights 
issue—one in four at 50s. They have come down 
from 135s. 6d. this year—a fall of 20 per cent. 


Company Notes 


HAREHOLDERS may think the recent results of 
Metal Industries disappointing, as the pre-tax 
profits were a little below the £24 million fore- 
cast. Lancashire Dynamo and Crypto Co., ac- 
quired in 1960, has contributed 36 per cent. to 
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profits and will add still more this year, whilst 
another contributor will be Alcol Holdings in 
Australia; this company was bought this year, 
This great company, under the vigorous chair- 
manship of Sir Charles Westlake, is expanding 
its large range of electrical and hydraulic con- 
trol systems and engineering interests, whilst the 
scrap-metal section, which was not very profit- 
able last year, is now the least important part 
of the business. This is a widely based company 
with valuable and growing interests in Europe, 
South Africa and Canada, in which investors 
can safely take an interest and obtain a return 
of over 5 per cent. on the £1 ordinary shares. 

There is little doubt that profit margins are 
now being clipped by intensive competition in 
the provision stores field. After Allied Suppliers’ 
lower profits it 1s perhaps not surprising to find 
that International Tea Stores’ profits for the 
year to April 30, 1961, have fallen from £2.05 
million to £1.09 million. The public is now un- 
doubtedly turning to the supermarkets and self- 
service stores for their shopping, so that a com- 
pany such as International, where over 300 of 
its 1,300 retail shops are self-service, must 
expand its earnings to increase the small profit 
margins in this type of store. The 5s. ordinary 
shares have been as high as 19s. 3d.; they are now 
on a more realistic basis at 13s. 3d. xd. to 
yield 4.7 per cent. on the 124 per cent. dividend. 

For the year to March 31, 1961, Tunnel Port- 
land Cement increased its pre-tax profits from 
£2.65 million to £2.80 million. This steady upward 
trend should continue as the company is continu- 
ing to increase its capacity. The dividend goes up 
a point to 16 per cent. plus 2 per cent. (against 
1 per cent.) special cash distribution from realised 
profits on investment. The 10s. ‘B’ ordinary 
shares at 40s. xd., giving 4 per cent., yield more 
than some cement shares. 








COMPANY MEETING 





THE TUNNEL PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
LIMITED 





PRODUCTION CAPACITY STRETCHED TO THE LIMIT 





FUEL TAX AND GOVERNMENT'S EXPORT EXHORTATIONS 





Tue 50th Annual General Meeting of The Tunnel 
Portland Cement Co, Ltd. will be held on September 
14th. 

The following is an extract from the Review by 
the Chairman, Mr, N. M. Jensen, which has been 
circulated with the Accounts: 

The Company’s deliveries during the year under 
review constitute a record, and so does Trading 
Profit which reached the sum of £3,217,925 for the 
group. 

Home deliveries for the Industry increased by 7% 
during the calendar year 1960. During the first six 
months of the current year Home deliveries of the 
Industry were 11% in excess of the same period last 
year, which means that capacity has been stretched 
to the limit. We have been able to deliver our full 
share of these increases. 

The expansion programme which I referred to last 
year was put in hand during-the Autumn. If the 
demand for cement continues to rise, your Directors 
will consider the duplication of the works in North 
Wales. 


In the April Budget, the Government introduced 
a tax on fuel oils approximately equal to £2 per ton 
of the fuel oil we use and as a result of the recent 
emergency measures this has been increased by a 
further 4s. Have the powers that be, really stopped 
to consider the implication of such a tax? It affects 
many industries. In most cases these industries have 
no alternative but to pass the tax on to consumers, 


. 


and this is bound to have an inflationary tendency of 
the worst kind. 

When we decided to switch over to fuel oil, we 
were assured that should we wish to revert to coal, 
there would be difficulty. This position has now 
materially changed. 

The imposition of the 44s. fuel tax means that our 
fuel oil costs are now 60s. to 71s. per ton more than 
those of some of our Continental competitors. The 
answer to the Government's request for us to export 
more of our product is that it just cannot be done, 
except by heavy sacrifice or by home production 
subsidising export. We have endeavoured to find out 
whether the Coal Board can supply us with suitable 
coal, but their response has been far from satisfac- 
tory. Prices have again risen substantially; yet at the 
same time suitable British coals are sold to some of 
our competitors on the Continent at prices approx- 
imately two-thirds of those we are being asked to 
pay. 
When the full impact of the fuel oil tax has been 
felt, I hope the Government will have realised it is 
no use imploring British industries to export more 
unless such industries are able to obtain their fuel 
and power requirements at competitive prices. 

With regard to former Egyptian investments, Mr. 
Jensen says: 

The compensation so far received represents no 
more than 21% of the claim, and I am sorry to say 
that in spite of our efforts we have been unable to 
obtain any information about future distributions. 
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Roundabout 





Trippers 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


ANYONE who organises a 
press trip tries to ensure 
that it represents a rough 
cross-section of the press: 
one Sunday paper, one 
weekly, a daily paper, a 
syndicate and a magazine 
or two. This invariably 
results for some reason 
in an equally balanced 
cross-section of journa- 
lists: one novice, one old 
hack, one drunk, one 
wide boy (at least one), a human being or two 
and one man who is accident-prone. This is so 
whether the object of the trip is to visit a film 
site, drink claret, report a royal visit or merely 
le tourisme. They are all the same. 

Long before the trip begins, old hands ask who 
else is going, and an extraordinary evasiveness 
on the part of the organiser is generally taken 
as an admission that yes, Old Toad is to be in- 
eluded as usual. At the first meeting at the air- 
port everyone is apt to type-cast everyone else 
on the basis of their paper: the Mirror is ex- 
pected to be flash, the Guardian wholesome, The 
Lady a lady. Only later on does Rothermere’s 
law (that any journalist may end up being em- 
ployed by any other journalist and that any 
journalist may be exchanged for any other 
journalist without penalty) assert itself, as the 
more decorous magazines fall drunk in the 
gutter, to the shocked astonishment of the lurid 
tabloids. At this first mustering any two who 
happen to know each other will be excessively 
chummy; by the end of the trip the chances are 
that they will have ceased to be on speaking 
terms. And another oddity is that whereas 
at first all are conscious of such marks of rank 
as experience, ability to write, knowledge of the 
subject and so on, by the end all this has withered 
away and a single quality is important: the war- 
time virtue of keeping calm and cheerful in a 
crisis. 

There is always, of course, one man who is 
never cheerful: one man who will beef by in- 
stinct, make a furious scene if asked to share a 
room, to drink whisky instead of vodka or to 
walk 200 yards without benefit of taxi; just 
as there is apt to be his opposite, often a man 
on his first trip, who beams around and says, 
‘Jolly nice of them to lay on all this’; so that 
even those who know perfectly well that it is 
done for a purpose feel ashamed. And there is 
the man whose hair-tonic always bursts in his 
brief-case, whose hat is always blown off and 
lost, who always gets the room that has been 
booked twice (on a recent United States Air 
Force trip the Observer man, Fred Tomlinson, 
assumed this unlucky part, and it was decided 
that the initials USAF must stand for the United 
States Against Fred). 

These, of course, are pinpricks: in any real 
adversity the chances are that the other mem- 
bers of the party will succeed in covering up for 
the luckless. The London offices of all papers 





would no doubt be distressed to know how much 
information is automatically shared with rivals, 
how much copy is written by friends and, more 
particularly, how essential it usually is to make 
sure that you do not scoop your rival com- 
pletely: since (such is the perfect trust between 
editors and correspondents) if you are the only 
man who has a story, your own office will never 
even believe it, let alone print it. 

But work, in the literal sense of writing, does 
not always occupy much of the time. Entertain- 
ment does, since whatever the trip is for, 
somebody is trying to impress the journalists with 
something. The law of diminishing returns (or, 
in the case of the drunk, increasing) is apt to 
produce a numbness as the champagne days wear 
on: incredibly, people are to be seen tiptoeing 
away from the scene of the banquet, feigning 
strange allergies and alibis. It should not be 
supposed, however, that much time is spent in the 
hotel bedroom with a good book. A trip is a perk, 
a plum; it is essential to prove you have had a 
good time on it, and this, in practice, means an 
almost compulsory night-life. World-weary and 
over-travelled as they are, the press are not 
always noticeable for their critical discrimination, 
the man who always says ‘Should see the temple 
dancers at Banchuck, old boy—God, I’ve never 
seen anything like it’ being effectively balanced 
by the one who says ‘Pretty hot stuff, this’ as the 
innocents caper in their panties and bra. There 
is also a tendency for all journalists (male) to 
suppose that any of the local talent who are 
prepared to spend an evening dancing with them 
are also theirs for the taking: it would no doubt 
be a comfort to their wives to know how seldom 
they ever actually get anywhere with it, the thigh- 
slapping accounts of luscious foreign crumpet 
outnumbering the actual conquests by about a 
hundred and eighty to one. 

The wives, however, are not forgotten; and one 
of the things that must amuse the organisers of 
press trips most is the sight of the journalists 
frantically trying to get presents to take home. 
On a recent tour of India wives all over England 
were sitting waiting for the treasures of the fabu- 
lous East, while the journalists who raced off to 
the bazaars found them entirely stocked with 
Vim and plastic handbags; on other occasions 
the shops have shut unexpectedly on men who 
nevertheless received a hero’s welcome on the 
strength of goods bought at London Airport. 

If the organisers laugh, it is just as well they 
get some fun; for theirs is a hard life. Their 
duties include—have included, to my certain 
knowledge—arranging for the deportation of 
bogus journalists from Arab countries, zipping 
magazine editors into their dresses, rescuing 
forgotten false teeth from bedroom mantelpieces, 
and (worst of all) being polite to journalists; 
possibly the most ticklish of their duties is to 
decide at what point it becomes worth while 
being profoundly rude to one, in order to keep the 
respect of the rest. Small wonder that they, too, 
have their lapses—-though not many lose the 
tickets, and get so drunk to cheer themselves up 
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that they are sick fas one was) into the tape 
recorders of the BBC. 


The press trips are expensive and wearisome 
for the organisers; but they get the press there, 
they give them the chance to see and record. It 
is also the only chance some journalists have to 
get to know other journalists, whose help they 
need when, owing to the stern application of 
Rothermere’s law and, come to that, their awful 
misdemeanours on press trips, they lose their 
jobs and need to find another. 


Consuming Interest 





Starting with Melon 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


‘THe English variety of 
melons is inferior in 
quality to the French, 
says Escoffier rather 
witheringly. ‘Their shape 
is oval, their peel is 
yellow, thick and smooth 
and their pulp, which 
is white ... resembles the water melon in 
flavour.’ France, on the other hand, ‘produces a 
large variety of melons . . . all excellent.’ 





It is true that our sunless climate discourages 
anything quite as delicious as the natives of the 
Charente and the Midi, but the mezstro might 
have been slightly less scathing had he ever en- 
joyed one of our glass-grown ‘royals’ (a British 
Queen or a Prince of Wales) or been tempted by 
the abandoned beauty, Scarlet Flesh. 

These are melons for epicures, with prices to 


Le TourtsMe: 6. 








‘Good God! . .. it’s Carstairs.’ 
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maich. I have seen British Queens selling for 
7s. 6d. on a stall in Soho, but in their usual 
habitats, the elegant greengrocers, English hot- 
house melons seldom cost less than a guinea. 
Some of the most delicate French melons, such 
as the Noir des Carmes and Sucrin de Tours, 
never cross the Channel. But they do export 
the incomparable orange-fleshed Charentais and 
its cousin from the Midi, the Cavaillon. These 
small, sweet spheres can be recognised by their 
mottled grey-green skins, with a dark green line 
marking the segments, and their superb heady 
scent. If a melon sold as a Charentais has no 
scent, it is either not ripe or not genuine. 
Most probably it is not genuine, because the 
name is frequently ‘borrowed’ by the vendors 
of similar, but inferior, fruit from Italy, Spain 
and Israel. Sometimes the French melons are 
labelled, but when they are not, look around 
for the box: it reveals the country of origin. 
The green-fleshed Israeli ‘Charentais’ is the 
melon that honest dealers call the Ogen. It has 
enough flavour to establish it as a delicacy in 
its own right—when greengrocers stop pretend- 
ing that Israel is in western France. The so-called 
‘Charentais’ from Spain and Italy have little scent 
and poor flavour and would greatly disappoint 
anyone expecting the ‘real’ thing. Also, they are 
no cheaper than the greatly superior Ogen. 
From France also comes the most ambrosial 
of the Honeydew melons. Smaller, paler and 


Thought for Food 
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more elongated than their dark relations from 
more southern countries, they are usually stocked 
by top greengrocers only or those who have 
succumbed to the bullying of their customers. 


Of the ordinary Honeydews, | prefer the dark- 
green variety to those with canary-coloured skins. 
The yellow ones look more attractive, but for 
some reason they never seem to ripen properly: 
I kept one for two months before it was fit 
to eat. (André Simon maintains that all melons 
are so hard to digest that they should be 
followed immediately by a small glass of vodka. 
brandy or Madeira. Certainly there is no more 
indigestible hors-d’ceuvre than an unripe melon.) 


It is usually worth paying the small premium 
to get Red Parrot or Tass Honeydews. (Red 
Parrot are more expensive, but not superior.) 

Most canteloupes come either from France 
(small, yellow and exquisite), Spain (same as the 
French, only slightly less so) or Holland. Dutch 
canteloupes, “nown as Nets, are cheaper than the 
French, less delicate and have a rough, tweedy 
skin shading from green to yellow. There is 
also the inferior home-grown Net canteloupe. 


One step up from Nets in price and flavour 
are Tiger melons, looking all greenery-yallery, 
smooth and shiny. And a long step down (ex- 
cept for children, who love them) are water 
melons—said to be the safest way of drinking 
water in countries where the water is bad. 


Starting with Olives 


By ELIZABETH DAVID 


One of my _ currently 
favourite menus starts 
with a selection of cold 
hors-d’ceuvre — accord- 
ing to custom these aren’t 
served at dinner, but then 
most of my rather re- 
stricted entertaining is 
done at lunch-time any- 
way; even so, although 
this kind of beginning is 
a bit chilly to the 
stomach for a_ winter 
evening, at this time of year it is rather welcome. 
This is followed by a boned joint of loin of 
lamb baked in the oven, with a little stock made 
from the bones and trimmings and with wild 
thyme and an unpeeled clove of garlic under the 
joint and accompanied by green flageolet beans 
dressed with parsley butter. Then cheese if you 
think anyone will want it. And finally, for each 
person, a peeled yellow peach sliced into deep 
wine glasses, plentifully sugared, each glass finally 
filled up with ordinary red wine, but not too long 
in advance. 

Analysing this menu one finds that it is a suc- 
cessful and possible one for the following 
reasons: in the hors-d’ceuvre are included two 
or three raw salad vegetables such as finely cut 
sweet peppers, grated carrots, cucumber, radishes, 
plus olives, a small amount of egg mayonnaise, 
a few anchovy fillets or some cod’s roe paste, 





and possibly a few cooked french beans. All 
these, in separate small dishes on the table, look 
bright and beautiful, provide something for 
everybody’s taste, including those with vitamin 
obsessions, and preclude the necessity for any 
vegetable other than the flageolets with the meat. 
The olive oil in the dressings of the hors-d’ceuvre 
also precludes a salad after the meat. 

As to the mechanics of the cooking: the meat, 
ready in its baking dish, goes into the oven only 
a few minutes before you sit down to. table— 
it is astonishing how long four people can take 
to pick and choose and eat their hors-d’ceuvre, 
and it’s better to keep them waiting for the meat 
than to have it overcooked—and the flageolets, 
already soaked for twenty-four hours and boiled 
for two, are put to reheat with stock in a 
covered pot on the lower shelf of the oven at 
the same time. Carving a boned joint is no 
worry, only one set of hot plates is called for, 
and red wine goes throughout the meal. Within 
its limits, this is also a menu in which there is 
plenty of interest, a variety of textures and 
colours and each food retains its own taste; 
there is nothing banal but nothing weird either, 
and ‘no ingredient is repeated from one course 
to another. 

A highly lively lady of eighty-two, very in- 
terested in cooking and knowledgeable about the 
preparation and presentation of food, said to me 
when she saw my little spread of hors-d’ceuvre, 
‘Now don’t tell me you ran that up in ten 
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minutes. | know it takes two hours to make a 
good hors-d’ceuvre.’ Actually, all the prepara- 
tions, washing up included, hadn't taken me more 
than an hour. This was partly because I have had 
plenty of practice at this kind of food, but 
mainly because the proper tools for the job 
make light work of it. With a very sharp little 
potato-peeling utensil, the cucumber and the 
carrots are thinly pared, without waste, in a wink. 
With the aid of that blessed instrument called 
a mandoline the cucumber is thinly and evenly 
sliced in rather less than half a minute and is 
put into a colander, sprinkled with salt, left to 
drain and finally dressed with a very little oil 
and a few drops of tarragon vinegar People 
who can’t eat cucumber in the ordinary way 
find it perfectly digestible when prepared in this 
manner. | also have one of those large circular 
cheese-graters for the carrots, and usually allow 
half a pound for four people. They are 
dressed with a pinch of sugar, a very little oil and 
lemon juice. The sweet-pepper salad takes longer, 
because the way I think this is best is to cut the 
pepper into very fine strips about the size of 
matches. And you have to be careful to remove 
every seed and all the core and to wash the 
peppers thoroughly before you cut them up. 
One large or two smaller ones, adding up to 
about half a pound in weight, is the amount for 
four people. Rather a generous seasoning of 
salt, again a pinch of sugar, no pepper, about 
four tablespoons of olive oil and one teaspoon 
of wine vinegar. At its best, made and mixed 
a couple of hours in advance. As to the egg 
mayonnaise, allow one hard-boiled egg per per- 
son, halve them lengthwise and put them cut side 
down on top of about a quarter-pint of very 
stiff home-made mayonnaise. 


Olives I always have in the store-cupboard, 
because every now and again I make a sortie 
to Soho and buy about five pounds of the very 
small black Greek variety at 4s. a pound— 
Italian and North African ones from the Italian 
shops are also good and cheaper—from the Little 
Pulteney Stores in Brewer Street. These | store 
in large glass or glazed earthenware jars and 
with olive oil poured over them they keep in- 
definitely. The olive oil part sounds extravagant, 
but since I use so much I buy it cheaply by the 
gallon and, of course, quite a lot is always left 
in the olive jars for the subsequent batch (you 
extract the olives with a perforated spoon and 
they are all the better after a few days in their 
oil bath). Even accounting for the oil used, this 
is still a considerably cheaper method than 
buying olives in bottles—but when there is no 
alternative, Noels’ and Sherwoods’ are the two 
best brands I know. I never buy those large 
squashy-looking brown olives they sell loose in 
delicatessens; they are over-salt and acrid. These 
olive jars, together with tins of anchovy fillets— 
a Spanish brand called Henri IV in a four-and- 
a-half-ounce size is a good buy—tunny fish and 
a jar of smoked cod’s.roe paste (to be mixed 
with olive oil, lemon juice and water to a creamy 
consistency) will always, with bread, provide the 
basis of a first course to any meal. 





Cyril Ray is on holiday 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 


Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 


99 Gower Street, London, WwCl. 
Tdephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


; vires ARABIC/FRENCH MONITOR, 
ike. near Reading. Duties include 
listening to and selective reporung of contents 
of news and other broadcasts from abroad. 
Thorough knowledge of classical Arabic and 
of French, perfect hearing, good grasp of 
world affairs, ability to type and to translate 
into good English essential Shortlisted can- 
didates will be asked to undergo tests. Starting 
salary £1,060 {possibly higher if qualifications 
exceptional) with promotion to salary range 
£1,230-£1,555 p.a when fully proficient. 
Requests for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope and quoting reference 
61.G.378 Spt.) should reach Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
within five days 





COMMISSION FOR THE NEW TOWNS 
SECRETARY AND FINANCE OFFICER 


The Commission for the New_ Towns 
which will come into being on tst October, 
1961, will require a Secretary and a 
Finance Officer. There wili be a con- 
tributory pension scheme 
The Secretary will be the chief executive 
officer of the Commission which is charged 
with taking over, holding, managing and 
turning to account the property now vested 
in Development Corporations. The post 
will demand organising and administra- 
tive ability of a high order. Salary £5,000; 
a higher figure would be considered if 
warranted by exceptional experience and 
qualifications. 
Applicants for the post of Finance 
Officer should be Chartered Municipal 
Treasurers, Chartered or Incorporated 
Accountants, or have equivalent qualifica- 
tions, and should have a wide and varied 
experience in commerce or in public ser- 
vice. Salary £4,000: again a higher figure 
would be considered if warranted. 
Applications giving date of birth, educa- 
tion, qualifications and experience should 
be addressed not later than 15th September 
to the Chairman-designate, Commission 
for the New Towns, c/o The Minister of 
Housing and Local Government. White- 
hall, S.W.1 


INTERNATIONAL VOLUNTARY SERVICE 
has vacancies for long-term volunteers 
willing to offer at least one year’s service on 
a maintenance and pocket money basis. 
Postal inquiries are invited from those with 
qualifications in social work, youth work, 
child care, teaching, medicine, nursing, 
physiotherapy, architecture, structural 
engineering and masonry. Successful appli- 
cants will be invited to serve in one of the 
following regions: Asia, Africa, the Medi- 
terranean Area and Latin America. 
Write IVS, 72 OAKLEY SQUARE, 
LONDON, N.W.1. 


UNIVERSITY OF GHANA 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY 


Applications are invited for (a) SENIOR 
LECTURER or LECTURER with spccial 
interest in social anthropology and experi- 
ence and interests in Africa, and (b) 
SENIOR RESEARCH FELLOW or 
RESEARCH FELLOW particularly com- 
Petent in advanced research methods, in- 
cluding statistical techniques and with in- 
terest in problems of economic development 
‘ and social change. 
Salaries: Senior Lecturer and Senior 
Research Fellow: Ghanaians: £G1.750 x 
£G75 - £62,200: non-Ghanaians: £G2,100 
x £G90 - £G2,640. Lecturer or Research 
Fellow: Ghanaians: £61,050 x £G60 - 
£G1,400 x £G75 - £G1,850: £G1.900: 
non-Ghanaians: £G1,260 x £G50 - £G1.680 
x £G90 - £2,220; £G,2.280. Entry at 
f appropriate position. 
Appointment normally five years in first 
instance. 
Outfit allowance £G60. Car allowance 
£G150_ p.a. Family allowance for non- 
Ghanaians for each child in West Africa 
£G50 p.a. or, if under age of 21 and being 
educated outside West Africa. £G100 p.a. 
(maximum 5 children). Part furnished ac- 
commodation at charge not exceeding 
7.5% of salary. F.S.S.U. policies main- 
tained if already held, or superannuation 
on similar basis. 
Passages for appointee and family on ap- 
Pointment and normal termination. Annual 
leave with 3 overseas return passages in 
every 4 years for non-Ghanaians and one 
every three years for Ghanaians. 
Applications (six copies) with full details of 
qualifications, experience, ete. and naming 
three referees to be sent before 25th Sep- 
tember, 1961 to the Assistant Registrar 
(London), University of Ghana, 15 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1, from whom fur- 
ther information may be obtained. 
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SUPERVISING ENGINEER 


measuring characteristics. 


differing specialisation. 


wil 














ELECTRONICS ENGINEERS 


for a company whose new laboratories and factory, about 50 
miles from London, have in five years developed semi-conductor 
and other devices which now sell £ millions annually. Develop- 
ment continues in new applications, new circuits, new methods of 


have been retained to advise on these appointments 


Electronic Manufacture 


for a company whose output, mainly semi-conductors, has grown 
in the last five years from almost nothing to £ millions annually. 
New laboratories and factory are about 50 miles from London. 
He will run process control for semi-conductor production with 
a staff of 20, and will have responsibility for the function from 
planning at design stage through development of methods to 
supervision during manufacture. 

Candidates must have 3 years’ experience of quality assurance 
work in the electronics or electrical component industry with 
some specialisation in process control. They must be graduates, 
either in physics or electrical engineering, or with statistics as a 
specialisation. Age 25 to 40. Salary negotiable up to £2,300. 
Assistance with removals and housing. Please send brief details 
in confidence quoting reference Z.4031 to A. McColm. 


Solid State Devices 


This work requires new staff. Directed by supervising engineers 
who are under 35, they will create, in their given specialisation, 
their own relationships with design and production staffs. There 
are opportunities for subsequent change to field sales work or 


Men or women under 35 with degree or institute qualifications 
in electrical engineering or physics, and with at least 2 years’ 





experience in circuit design or measurement work for solid-state 
devices, are the candidates most required. Recently graduated 
engineers or physicists would also be considered. Salaries nego- 
tiable up to £1,800. Please send brief details in confidence, quoting 
reference Z.4032, to A. McColm. 


In no circumstances will a candidate's identity be disclosed to our client 
unless he gives pape sen after a confidential interview at which he 
be given full details of the appointment. 
MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17 Stratton Street, London, W.1 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT—contd. 
BBC requires Assistant in School Publications 
Editorial Department. Duties comprise layout 
and design (including some proof correction) ct 
School Broadcasting pamphlets, which cover 
wide range of educational subjects. Good work- 
ing knowledge of printing methods and some 
qualifications as a designer required. Salary 
£905 (possibly higher if qualifications excen- 
tional) rising by five annual increments to £1,155 
max. p.a Requests for application forms (en- 
closing addressed envelope and quoting refer- 
ence 61.G.366 Sp.) should reach Appoint- 
ments Officer, Broadcasting House, London, 
W.1. within five days. 

CENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION re- 
quires a SENIOR INFORMATION OFFICER 
(unestablished) to write reference information 
papers on internationa} affairs and to super- 
vise the work of others similarly engaged. 
Qualifications required are an honours degree 
(preferably in history), research experience and 
the ability to present factual information con- 
cisely and accurately. Applicants should be pre- 
pared to supply examples of written work if 
required. Salary £1,573-£1,937. Write, giving 
age, full details of exp. and quals. to Manager 
(PE.2030), Ministry of Labour, Professional 
and Executive Register, Atlantic House, Far- 
ringdon St., London, E.C.4. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the post 
ASSISTANT LECTURER IN THE 
HISTORY OF ART 


Candidates should be university graduates 
with experience in the field of textiles 
The successful applicant will primarily 
be concerned not only with lecturing on 
the history of textiles but with all aspects 
of administration, display and organisa- 
tion for study purposes of the large ex- 
isting collection of historical textiles in 
the Whitworth Art Gallery, and with the 
expansion of these collections into the 
field of modern and contemporary textiles, 
since the aim of the appointment is to 
further the creation of a comprehensive 
reorganisation of the Gallery, an unusual 
and exciting prospect with full oppor- 
tunities for academic promotion is open 
to a candidate with drive and imagination. 
Salary scale £800 to £950 per annum. 
Membership of F.S.S.U. and Children’s 
Allowance Scheme. Applications should 
be sent not later than September 11th, 
1961, to the Registrar, the University, 
Manehester 13, from whom further par- 
ticulars and forms of application may be 
obtained. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Interpreters to and from 
ussian 
Candidates must be under 55, with uni- 
versity education and thorough knowledge 
of Russian plus two of the following 
| 








BBC requires Programme Assistants for 
Swahili Section, African Service to work on 
preparation and broadcasting of programmes 
in Swahili and English. Candidates must speak 
and write Swahili as their first language at 
highest standard and have School Certificate or 
G.C.E. *O” level in English. Preference given 
to University graduates, Duties include trans- 
lation from English into Swahili, original 
writing, and presentation of programmes at 
microphone in English and Swahili. 
broadcasting voice essential, previous broad- 
casting experience unnecessary. Selected candi- 
dates to take voice and translation tests. A) 
pointment for up to three years. Salary £12 
p.a. fixed with prospects of promotion. Re- 
quests for application forms (enclosing ad- 
dressed envelope and quoting reference 
61.G.385 Spt) should reach Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1. 
within five days. 


UNIVERSITY OF GHANA 


Applications are invited for the CHAIR 

OF SOCIOLOGY. Sccondment for a 

reasonable period also considered. The 

Professor, besides administering the de- 

partment, will have to undertake most of 

the teaching in Social Theory and Com- 
parative Institutions. 


Ghanaian £G2,600 p.a.; non- 
Ghanaian £G3,000 p.a. 

Appointment normally five years in first 
instance. Outfit allowance £G60. Car allow- 
ance £G150 p.a. by | allowance for non- 
Ghanaians for each child in West Africa 
£GS0 p.a. or, if under age of 21 and receiv- 
ing education outside West Africa, £G100 
p.a. (maximum five children). Part furn- 
ished accommodation at charge not ex- 
ceeding 7.5% of salaryy. F.S.S.U. policies 
maintained if already held, or superannua- 

tion on similar basis. 
Passages for appointee and family on ap- 
pointment and normal termination. Annual 
leave with 3 overseas return passages in 
every 4 years for non-Ghanaian and one 
every other year for Ghanaian. 
Applications (six copies) with full details 
of qualifications, experience, etc. and nam- 
ing three referees to be sent before 25th 
September, 1961 to the Assistant Registrar 
(London), a | of Ghana, 15 Gordon 
Square, . W.C.1, from whom fur- 
ther information may be obtained. 


Salary: 





UNIVERSITY OF GHANA 
Applications are invited for the 
CHAIR OF PHILOSOPHY 
Secondment for a reasonable period also 
considered. 

Salary: Ghanaian, £G.2,600 p.a. 

_ nhon-Ghanaian, £G.3,000 p.a. 
Appointment normally 5 years in first in- 
stance, Outfit allowance £G.60. Car allow- 
ance £G.150 p.a. Family allowance for 
non-Ghanaians for each child in West 
Africa £G.50 p.a. or, if under age of 21, 
and receiving education outside West 
Africa, £G.100 p.a. (maximum 5 children) 
Part furnished accommodation at charge 
not exceeding 7.5% of salary. F.S.S.U. 
policies maintained if already held, or 

superannuation on similar basis. 
Passages for appointee and family on 
appointment and normal termination. 
Annual Icave with 3 overseas return 
passages in every 4 years for non-Ghanaian 
and one every other year for Ghanaian. 
Applications (six copies) with full details 
of qualifications, experience, etc., and 
naming three referees to be sent before 
25th September, 1961, to the Assistant 
Registrar (London), University ot Ghana, 
15 Gordon Square, Londcn, W.C.1, from 
whom further information may be 

obtained. 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
LECTURESHIP IN PHILOSOPHY 


Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned position 
The salary for a Lecturer is within the 
range £A1,730 x £105-£2,435 per annum, 
plus cost of living adjustments (at present 
£A49 p.a.) and will be subject to deduc- 
tions under the State Superannuation 
Act. The commencing salary will be fixed 
according to the qualifications and experi- 
ence of the successful applicant. 
Under the Staff Members’ Housing 
Scheme in cases approved by the University 
and its Bankers, married men may be 
assisted by loans to purchase a house. 
Further particulars and information as 
to the method of application should be 
obtained from the Secretasy, Association 
of Universities of the British Common- 
wealth (Branch Office), Marlborough 
House, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 
Applications close, in Australia and 


London, on 6th October, 1961. 





s: Chinese, English, French or 

Spanish. Candidates will be asked to sit 

for examination, and may be considered 

as interpreters or interpreter trainees. 

Trainees will be trained at United Nations 
expense. 

For further information and application 


orms write to: 
UNITED NATIONS INFORMATION 


<NT 
14/15 Stratford Place 
London, W.1. 
Continued Overleaf 


Immediate Advances 
£50 to £25,000 
On or Without Security 
REGIONAL TRUST LTD. 
8 Clifford Street 


New Bond Street, W.! 
Tel: REGent 5983/2914 














FAMILY 
PLANNING 






Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 


(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.1 


Please send your free booklet under plain cower. 
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DAVIES. INVESTMENT $ LTD.; 


PRIVATE BANKERS : 
Gross Assets exceed £2,500,000 


{ 
Are paying 4%, par p.a. interest on { 
deposits for the pighth year in 

( 





} 
: 
} 
] 
; 
: 


succession, with extra 4% added 

annually on cach £500 unit. 

) Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 

, investment Dept. SR., Davies Investments Ltd. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 











INVESTMENTS 


FREE CONSULTATION and the best invest- 
ment assurance on the market. Ring BYR 5899. 
(Bloomfield & Partners Ltd.) 

Ist and 2nd MORTGAGES—Early decisions. 
Climax Ltd., 282 Kensington High St., 
WES 0819. 











PERSONAL 


A GALLON OF OIL couldn’t smooth some 
troubled waters. But just try a glass or two 
of EL CID Sherry, That’s the wonderful 
warm-hearted Amontillado that soothes the 
most r Paka 
ANTI-UGLY TORYISM—Read Crossbow 
12s. 6d. p.a. 25s. 2 years. Bow Group, 60 
Berners Street, W.1. 


CANAL CRUISING. 2-berth 1691 cruiser for 
hire. Calor gas, Eisan. Fully omy. Special 
late terms. Leighton Buzzard 3259. 


CONGO TRIBES AND PARTIES. _ Pamphlet 
on a eg background. R.A.I. (S). 21 
Bedford Square, W.C.1. 5/4d. post free. _ 
DECORATIONS. All job: to £1,000 person- 
ally handled and very reasonable. E. anders. 
MAI 5732. 

EXPERIENCED TRADE & TECHNICAL 
journalist (30) seeks post as publicity manager 
in Provinces, Box 8086. f 
INTERNATIONAL TRANSLATORS, 114 
Junction Rd. 19, ARChway 4009, for 
prompt and efficient service. 

KINSEY REPORT on the Humar Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our free Price List and Literature on 
Family 4 om Xe 34 Wardour Street, 
London, W 

PERSONAL PROBLEMS, nervous conditions, 
habits, consultant. areata? hypnosis. 
R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A. igmore St., 
W.1. LANgham 4245. Also Bournemouth. 
POEMS WANTED. Send with stamped enve- 
lope. Citizen Books (S), 20 Alexandra St., 
Southend, Essex. 

PRINTING AT LESS COST by Offset Litho. 
Text in print-style ve, Illustrations and art 
work copied. Books, brochures, catalogues, 
ag 2 ‘an Telly Ltd. 9 Blenheim St., 



































wreite FISHER BUREAU. “enjoys a high 
reputation and its staff enjoys its work. Its aim 
is to give a Top People’s service to employer 
and employees. All office staff, male and 
female, are invited to call, if Pe by 
appointment. 436 Strand, W.C.2. TEM 6644 


THE HIGH HILL BOOKSHOP is now at No. 
6 Hampstead High Street (6 doors below old 
premises) with more space and books. Approx. 
2,250 paperback titles in stock. HAM 2218. 
YOUR FURS cost TOO MUCH . 
suffering. 

£100-£50-£25 Prizes in easy Quiz Competition. 
Send for FREE Entry Form—plus Free 
“Know-How Guide to Writing Success.”” No 
Sales—No Fees training. Free ‘‘Writer’” sub- 
scription; two free writing encyclopaedias. B.A. 
School of Successful + a Ltd., 124 New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECT URES 


ARTISTS OF FAME AND PROMISE Part II 
at the LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester 
Square, 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 
ie GALLERY, 43 Old Bond Street, 
Old Masters at under £200. 9.30 to 5.30 
Mondor to Friday. 
BRIGHTON ROYAL PAVILION, Regency 
Exhibition. State and Private Apartments fully 
furnished. Original furniture from Buckingham 
Palace. Unpublished letter of Geo. IV. Dol- 
= Furniture from the Admiralty. Relics and 
emorial Objects of the Princess Charlotte. 
Open 10 to 8 daily including Sundays. 
GEFFRYE MUSEUM, E.2. Floral Arrange- 
ments Exhibition arranged by Flower Arrange- 
ment Association of London and Overseas. 
Sept. 28, 29, 30. 10-5. Admission free. 


IVEAGH BEQUEST, KENWOOD 
Exhibition: Paintings and Drawings by 
GEORGE ROMNEY (1734-1802) 
Until September. Admission free. 
Weekdays 10-7. Sunday 2-7. 
210 bus from Archway or Golders Green 
Stations. 

NEW. LONDON GALLERY, 17-18 Old Bond 
St., W.1 10-5. Sats. 10-12. New London, 

Situation. 


























EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES—contd. 


THE SPECTATOR, AUGUST 25, 


EDUCATIONAL—contd. 





JEAN STRAKER’S Photo Nudes, the Un- 
glamorous truth, 5/-. Visual Arts, 12 Soho Sq. 


MARLBOROUGH, 39 Old Bond St., W.1. 
(HYD 6195.) “SOME ASPECTS OF 20TH 
CENTURY ART.” Dubuffet, Gris, Klee, 
Leger, Picasso, Pollock de Stael, Moore, etc. 
Adm _ free. Daily 10-5. Sats. 10-12. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT SOUTH AFRICA. 
Meet your friends at the Marquee (adj. Acad- 
emy Cinema), Oxford Street, and see the 
Exhibition ‘Anatomy of Apartheid’; Mon. & 
Tues. 11 a.m.-6.30 p.m. Wed & Sat. 1 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Thur. & Fri. 11 a.m.-9 p.m. Admission 
is. Refreshments, music: and bookstall. 

VISIT UPPER GROSVENOR GALLERIES, 

19 Upper Grosvenor St., London, W.1l. Tel 
HYD 3091. Open 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sats. 10-1 
p.m. OLD MASTERS. 











THEATRES 


SAVILLE. Tem. 4011. age Wed. 7.30 subs. 
Evngs. 8.30. Wed. & Sat. 5 & 8.50. Joan 
Sims, Ronnie Stevens, Millaceat Martin. The 
Lord Chamberlain Regrets he Myers- 
Cass Revue. 


TELEVISION DEBATES 


ATV’s FORUM. “Special recordings on Tues- 
day, 29th August of two debates. Motion No 
12: “The flow of immigrants into Britain 
should be drastically curtailed.’ Main 
speakers. Toby Jessel and Michael Hudleman. 
Motion No. 13: “‘H. Government has lost 
the confidence of the nation.” Main speakers: 
Tony Firth and Peter Goldman. Why not join 
the audience and take pari yourself in these 
programmes? Be at the Studios, 98 Highbury 
New Park, N.5 by 7.00 p.m 


ATV's FORUM, Sunday, 27 “August. Motion 
No. 10: “Britain has not time for Space.”’ 

Main speakers: Fred Jarvis (National Union 
of Teachers) and Roland Freeman (London 
Munci “4 Society). Why not join the audience 
and take part yourself in live programme? Be 
at Studios, 98 Highbury New Park, N.5 by 1.00 
p.m. Stay mg gf for recording of next 
debate Motion No. ‘Chastity is outmoded.’ 
Main speakers: Foe Nott and Giles Shaw. 


EDUCATIONAL 


POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ. 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees, 
Diplomas. Also for Law, Professional Exam- 
inations. Prospectus: E. W. Shaw Fletcher, 
c. L.B., Director of Studies, Dept. 
B.92, Wolsey Halil, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 


THE POLYTECHNIC 
309 REGENT STREET, W.1. 
Session 1961-62. 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 

THE EVENING SCHOOL provides courses 

of study for men and women employed in 

Commerce and Public Administration. 

Students may prepare for any of the 

following : 

1. Professional Examinations in Banking, 
Accountancy, Cost Accountancy, Fel- 
lowship in Management Accounting of 
I.C.W.A., Company Secretarial Work, 
Exporting. 
Marketing. 

2. Final B.Sc. (Econ.) & B.Sc. (Sociology) 

3. G.C.E. Advanced Level to satisfy Uni- 
versity entrance requirements. 

4. Diploma in Public Administration, 

5 

6 


Sales Management and 


London. 
. University 
Economics. 
. Local Government Administrative Ex- 
aminations in Municipal and Govern- 
ment Administration. 
7. Institute of Statisticians Examinations. 
Session 1961-62 commences on Monday, 
25th September. New Students will be 
enrolled between 3 p.m. and 8 p.m. on 
the 19th September. (Former students, 18th 
September, 5 p.m.-8 p.m.) 
Prospectus may be obtained on application 
to the Director of Education. 


Extension Diploma in 





EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law, Acountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, 
Commercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. 
Many (non-exam.) courses in business subjects. 
Write for free prospectus and/or advice men- 
tioning exam. or subject in which interested 
to Metropolitan College, G.40, St. Albans, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria Street. E.C.4. Est. 1910. 
OXFORD & COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE. Comprehensive Secretarial a 
ing, including Shorthand, Typewriting & Boo 

keeping. Vacancies in the course po dw a 
17th January, 1962. For entrance forms and 
—— apply The Secretary, 34 St. Giles, 

xford. 


PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATIONS. 
U.C.C., founded in 1887, provides postal 
tuition for ENERAL ERTIFICATE 
OF EDUCATION (all Examining Boards), 
LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
requirements and exams for B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.(Econ.), B.D.; Diploma in 
Mathematics, Law, and many other exams. 
Moderate fees. Bee from Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
76 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


SCHOLARSHIPS 





RESEARCH ON DESIGNING FOR THE 
DISABLED 


The Polio Research Fund, in association 
with the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, offers a research scholarship for 
studying the design cf equipment, fittings, 
and buildings for the disabled. It is open 
to architects and will be tenable at the 
Architectural Association School of Archi- 
tecture, London. 
Applicants should be capable of a flexible 
approach and possess analytical and 
methodical minds. Specialist advice will 
be available and there will be the possi- 
bility of travel. The period of tenure is 
expected to be two years. 
The salary range will be £1,250-£2,500 
p.a. depending on age, ability and ex- 
perience. Interested architects should 
apply in writing to the Secretary. Royal 
Institute of British Architects, 66 Portland 
Place, London, W.11, by September 8th, 
1961, giving details of previous work and 
present vocational interest. 





LITERARY 


YOUR PEN CAN pay for your holiday. The 
LSJ can show you how. Acquire the profes- 
sional touch—you can always make money by 
writing. Free advice and book from: DON 
SCHOOL OF pun Aio (S.P. 19 Hert- 
ford Street, W.1.) GRO. 8250. 
CASH PRIZES in Roe — Competition. 
Free entry form and helpful booklet from 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science 
Ltd., 72 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


POEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.e. Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 

THE EUROPEAN BOOKSHOP opens Mon- 
day, Sept. 4th, at 127 Regent Street, W.1. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send today for in- 
teresting free booklet.—The Regent _ Institute 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, 


WANTED PRIVATELY. —Manuscripts, Auto- 
graph letters and similar items. Wide range of 
interests covering all periods to the present 
day and including all well- eno fone. Full 
details confidential. Box No. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT or a Premier 
School of Journalism (Founded 1919), 53 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. If you haven't 
earned your fees by the time you've completed 
the course you get your money back. Write 
for free copy of ‘‘You IN Print,”’ and terms 
of Special Cesasabe. 








by voluntary contributions. 





The Royal National Life-Boat 
Institution is supported wholly 


YOU CAN HELP. SEND YOUR CONTRIBUTION TO:— 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1. 


R.N.L.I|. 


A 
North-East 
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“Which P” 


The August issue reports on: 
AFTER SHAVE LOTIONS 
GUARANTEES 
REMEDIES FOR COLDS 
BABY MILK 
KITCHEN FLOOR COVERINGS 
(Do-it-yourself) 

“Which?” is based on scientific tests and 
independent surveys and is published every 
month by the Consumers’ Association. 
Available on annual subscription only £1 to 
Dept. 7, 14 Buckingham Street, 
London, W.C.2. 














SECRETARIAL SERVICES 
ACUR. TYPING. 2/6 1,000, carbs. 6d. Jen- 
ning, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone, Kent. 
MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, Theses typed. Pat 
Jchnson, 12 urnemouth Road, S.W.19, 
MOU 6136. 
MRS. JOLLY will type or duplicate it for you. 
26 Charing Cross Rd. TEM 5588. 


MSS. TYPED, 2s. 6d. 1,000 words, 6d. car- 
bon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, 
Surrey. Tel. : Wallingtoe 26. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Damask 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tea- 
cloths, Towels, Suitings, Bed, Dress, Church 
Linens, Handkerchiefs Catalogue from: 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1. 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure, 
from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart, from Holroyd 
and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, Manchester 2. 
PURE SILK PYJAMAS 85/-. Post 1/6. 
Gentlemen's luxurious guality. Blue, Green, 
Rose, Black, Cream, 38” to 48” Chest. Patts, 
from Austin Smith, 33 Berkeley St.. W.1. 

SHIRTS TO MEASURE from 30/-, Wide 
yo of patterns from A. U. Garstang Ltd., 

2 Corporation Street, Blackburn. 


WINES 
JOHN PETER, Old Amontillado Sherry. A 
light Amontillado with less dry finish. Mellow 
and pleasing tor all occasions, 18/- a bottle. 
Obtainable from Harrods, London. 


FOR SALE 


BINOCULARS Ex-Govt. £20 value oo £7 15s, 
14 days’ tree trial. CHARLES FRAN K LTD., 
Saltmarket, Glasgow. Phone: BELL 2000. 


ACCOMMODATION 

FRIENDLY BED-sitting room, kitchen, use of 
bath to quiet Casinos entleman. Mrs. Clarke, 
8 Regent Square, W roe a 
MAINLY YOUNG professional people < con. 
sult us. The right person for the right flat. 
Separate flats too. Infinite care. Share-a-Flat 
Ltd., 175 Piccadilly, W.1. HYD 2545 (24 
hours). 
STUDENT STRUGGLING on ridiculous £175 
grant wants sneezy bed-sit—HENDON—Sept. 
15; must be disgustingly cheap. Can socially 
minded reader help? Box 8060 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


ATTRACTIVE SUNSHINE VILLAS in 
Spain throughout the year. Write: Fox, c/o 
Banco de Bilbao, Cartagena. 


PROPERTY 


— 


E. H. BROOKS & SON 


Gloucester Lodge, Courtfield Rd., Sth. Ken., 
by Glotcester Rd. Stn. (FRO. 1166) 


£3,995 fhid. Clergyman’s cottage with 4 
acre gdn. Finchley Pk. 2 bedrms, spaci- 
ous 22 ft. drawing rm. Large modern b, 
and k with new double sink unit. Garage 
available. To view tel. HIL 6063. 
After its frank appraisal of Lolita and 
Lady C I’m a little surprised that the 
Sunday Times should censor the good old 
fashioned Yorkshire proverb in_ italics 
below: 

DIRT CHEAP SMALL MAYFAIR 
MEWS HOUSE, quiet backwater nr. 
Green Park. Top Ad man of undisclosed 
products—he has had tempting offer from 
Politicians, spent large sums decorating the 
public rms., the rather imposing Drawing 
rm., abt. 25ft., & small study; upstairs the 
bedrms are pretty shabby with childish 
graffiti, but anyway they’re out of sight. 
As they say in Yorkshire “‘Fur coat & no 
knicks.’’ Modern bathrm., kit. big enough 
to eat in if you don’t mind Pigging it with 
the old sink. Gd. Ise. 5 yrs. ONLY £52 25 
p.a. . mod. fig. to inc. f. & f. for quick 
sale. View Sun. FLA 1917. 
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